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Two Vastly Different Operatic Idioms 
Two Vastly Different Operatic Interpretations 
Two Absolutely Breathtaking Realizations 


| PAGLIACCI 


Complete Recording (Ruggiero Leoncavallo) 
Canio........ Mario del Monaco 
Nedda Clara Petrella 
Silvio. . .. Aldo Protti 
Tonio........ Afro Poli 
Beppe Piero di Palma 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF ACCADEMIA DI 
SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
Conductor: ALBERTO EREDE 


LL-880/881 $11.90 (free libretto) 


NOTE: The opera occupies three sides and the fourth contains an 
operatic recital by the world’s greatest dramatic tenor, Mario 
del Monaco. Arias from Gloconda, Forza del Destino, Rigo- 
letto and La Juive. Also an unusual accomplishment the 
famous Pagliacci Prologue sung by the tenor in the original 
baritone key! 


Pagliacci records sensational. Have never heard anything like it. 
A thrilling experience. Congratulations. Should create record for 
sales.” 


Fred Smith—Rimington's, London 


L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE 


Complete Recording (Maurice Ravel) 
Concepcion Suzanne Danco 
Gonzalve..... .Paul Derenne 
Torquemada ...Michel Hamel 
Ramiro. . Heinz Rehfuss 


Don Inigo Gomez... Andre Vessieres 
L'ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
Conductor: ERNEST ANSERMET 
LL-796 $5.95 (free libretto) 


“For this L’ Heure Espagnole is strictly Ansermet’s show: all else pales 
before the splendor of his luminous conducting; and London allows us 
to enjoy it fully thanks to equally luminous reproduction.” 


Roland Gelatt—Saturday Review 


LONDON 


THE WORLD’S FINEST QUALITY RECORD 
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Operas To Be Heard 


Editorial Notes 


Re {ORD BUYERS may regret that they spent too much money for vacations when 

they see the fall lists of recordings which are coming up. Opera enthusiasts had 
better save their pennies, because the big companies have planned quite an imposing 
list of operatic releases for the fall and winter. London has Lohengrin, made at the 
Bayreuth Festival with Eleanor Steber as Elsa, Astrid Varney as Ortrud, Wolfgang 
Windgassen as Lohengrin, Herman Uhde as Telramund, Ludwig Weber as the King, 
and Josef Keilberth as conductor. London also has Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet coming 
up, with Janine Micheau as Juliet, Raoul Jobin as Romeo and Raphael Arie as Frere 
Laurence. It is rumored that Renata Tebaldi has been invited to come to Paris to 
sing Louise and also Marguerite in Faust. Beyond a doubt, London will record these 
operas with Tebaldi. H.M.V. has just completed a recorded performance of Faust 
with Victoria de los Angelos as Marguerite, Nicolai Gedda as Faust (he sings Dimitri 
in the H.M.V. recording of Boris) and Cristoff as Mephisto. This is decidedly an in- 
ternational cast. London has also recorded Thomas’ Mignon. The cast has not been 
announced. 

Among Angel Records’ first releases will be complete performances of Bellini’s J Puri- 
tani and Donizetti’s Lucia, featuring the dramatic soprano Maria Meneghini Callas. 
Her associates in J Puritani are Giuseppe di Stefano as Arturo, Rolando Panerai as 
Riccardo and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Giorgio. In Lucia, di Stefano is Edgardo and 
Titto Gobbi is E: rico. Angel Records will also release new performances of Lehar’s 
The Merry Widow and Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, Nicolai 
Gedda, and Erich Kunz are the principal singers in the former. In the latter, Denise 
Duval sings Concepcion and Andre Cluytens conducts the Paris Opera Comique Or- 
chestra. Angel Records also announces. a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass with 
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Gedda = and 
Rehfuss, von Karajan conducting. ‘Those 


Schwartzkopf, Hoengen, 
who like dramatic productions via the 
phonograph will welcome Angel’s coming 
releases of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest with John Gielgud, Dame 
Edith Evans, Pamela Brown and others, 
and T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 
The latter is an Old Vic Company Pro- 
duction featuring Robert Donat. 
Opera Highl ghts 

There is no doubt that operatic re- 
cordings have established themselves as 
one of the most popular mediums of enter- 
There 
seems to be, however, two types of lis- 


tainment via the phonograph. 
teners—those who like complete operas 
and those who prefer highlights. Un- 
doubtedly, the latter group are comprised 
of listeners who have not heard an opera 
in the theater or, having heard only a 
few, have not as yet realized the greater 
enjoyment of hearing the big arias and 
To be 


sure, the greater expense of full operas 


ensembles in their true context. 
is another factor with many. Hence, 
the different 
realized the necessity of issuing recorded 


record companies have 
highlights from their complete operatic 
sets. Among the latest to do this is Capi- 
tol Records, who is now issuing some of 
the famous Cetra cpera_ recordings 

which Capitol took over in the spring. 
The first releases of a planned, long list 
offer Highlights from Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville (A50140), Donizetti’s Lucia, 
featuring Lina Pagliughi (A50139), Verdi’s 
Aida (A50142), Puccini's La Boheme, 
featuring Tagliavini (A50142), Mozart’s 
Varriage of Figaro (A50143), and com- 
bined Highlights from Cavalleria and 
(A50144). 


releases (since in several cases there are 


Pagliacci Choice of such 
competitive issues) will be largely gov- 
erned by one’s appreciation of the singers. 
The Cetra versions of Barber of Seville 
and Cavalleria are blessed with that extra- 
ordinarily gifted mezzo-soprano Giulietta 
Simionata (who recalls the late Conchita 
Supervia), Lucia with Pagliughi and Mali- 
plero, and Boheme with Tagliavini and 
Cateri. 
singing to offer. 


? 


These releases have some fine 


A HAYDN MASS 


HAYDN: 
de Deo ( Kleine Orgelmesse); Copenhagen 
Boys’ and Mens’Choir and Chamber 
Orchestra of the Palace Chapel, Copen- 
hagen, conducted by Mogens Woeldike. 
{us dem Dankliede zu Gott; Der Augen- 
blick; Die Harmonie in der Ehe; Die 
Beredsamkeit; Der Greis; Abendlied 
zu Gott; Danish State Radio Chamber 
Choir conducted by Mogens Woeldike. 
Haydn Society LP 2064, $5.95. 


Vissa brevis Sancti Joannis 


ATHIS MASS (subtitled to distinguish 
it from the Great organ mass already 
familiar to the record world) was com- 
posed for the Brothers of Mercy (whose 
founder is honored in the official title) 
and intended for performance in their 
chapel at Eisenstadt, where there was a 
fine organ. It is a brief work, yet full of 
beauties; the textual points are made 
simply and clearly. The most extended 
movement is the Benedictus, here sung 
by the sweet and clear soprano of Master 
Kurt Friederiksen, and it is in this move- 
ment that the organ has its innings in an 
elaborate obbligato. The performance 
comes from the palace chapel at Chris- 
tiansborg, where the organ dates from 
1854. The singimg is of a high order, not 
only in its technical aspects, but in the 
feeling it conveys. The reproduction is 
good, though the bass is rather heavy, 
and there is an echo always noticez ble after 
the forte releases. 

The part-songs on the reverse show 


Though the 
musical expression is as varied as the 


Haydn in various moods. 


sentiments expressed, the almost super- 
fluous piano accompaniment is common 
to all, for the most part simply doubling 
the voices. The first and last songs are 
religious in character, settings of Gellert, 
the poet of Beethoven’s sacred set; the 
Abendlied is especially lovely. Several 
of the others are touched with humor, 
but there is also the memorable Der 


Greis, which became for Haydn a sort of 


Two of the 
songs, Die Beredsamkeit and Die Harmonie 
in der Ehe, had some currency on a Gamut 
record before the wars —P.L.M. 
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theme song in his old age. 
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HALSEY STEVENS’ 


“THE LIFE 
AND MUSIC OF 
BELA 


BARTOK” 


THE LIFE AND MUSIC OF BELA 

BARTOK by Halsey Stevens. Oxford 
Press, N. Y. 1953; 366, 
xvi, pp; $7.50. 


University 


ABELA BARTOK was, we now know 
eight years after his death, one of the 
towering geniuses of contemporary crea- 
tive art. Like Stravinsky and Schoen- 
berg, he created his own style and it be- 
came a major modern musical language. 
Unlike them, he was a far more intuitive 
creative artist than an intellectual theor- 
izer. Though he was influenced by both 
of them at one time or another, he ab- 
sorbed this influence in a completely 
integral manner, just as he absorbed the 
impact of the folk music of Central Europe 
on which he was the greatest authority. 

This unique amalgam of a modern 
outlook, a folk music, background, and 
unending curiosity about the sonorities 
of music, was given terrific emotional 
impact by the personality and intellect 
of Bela Bartok. 
country, and especially during his last 
sojourn here from 1938 to 1945 (inter- 
rupted by a return to Hungary for two 
Americans had an op- 


During his visits to this 


years), many 
portunity to meet and talk with this 
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Bartok in 1941 (Photo by Ernest Nash) 


remarkable little man. Frail, with almost 
wax-like skin, and modest and soft-spoken 
in conversation, he quickly revealed a 
burning intensity when confronted with 
his music or his notions of political ideal- 
ism. 

This reviewer had heard the Kolisch 
Quartet perform all of the then five Bartok 
Quartets at University of California in 
1938 and was fortunate enough to meet 
and visit with the composer in 1941 and 
1942 during his two 
trips. 


transcontinental 
The contrast between the violence 
and power of his music and the frailty 
of his physique was immediate, but the 
more one knew him, the more one recog- 
nized the basically tragic and intense 
fervor with which Bartok viewed the world 
about him, and which he so often ex- 
pressed in his music. 

Halsey Stevens’ book is at the same 
time extremely useful and a bit disappoint- 
ing. This is the first survey in English 
of Bartok and his music on so compre- 
hensive a scale, and it climaxes a growing 
interest in Bartok’s music that ironically 
enough began only after his death in 1945. 

Let us dispose of the disappointment 
first. Stevens’ primary shortcoming is 
that he mever, in the biographical section, 
3 








brings Bartok to life. In part this is due 
to the literary limitations of a writer who 
is primarily a musician, in part possibly 
to the fact that Stevens himself never 
met Bartok personally. The book, there- 
fore, has a detachment that comes from 
relying exclusively on documents, letters, 
and the first-hand accounts of persons 
other than the author. Furthermore, 
either through oversight or intentional 
omission, Stevens has apparently neglected 
to consult several important associates 
of and authorities on Bartok. In dis- 
cussing Serly’s reconstruction of the 
Viola Concerto, he admits to not having 
seen Bartok’s sketch on which Serly based 
his reconstruction. Obviously this ma- 
terial is available for study in this country 

-this reviewer saw a photostat of it 
some years ago—but Stevens does not 
indicate whether he sought it out or 
whether it was refused him. Likewise, 
the account of Bartok’s last years in this 
country is based largely on_ periodical 
accounts and letters to but one very close 
friend and pupil, Wilhelmine Creel Driver. 
There are many others who could have 
supplied letters and personal recollections 


to give deeper substance to this extremley 
interesting phase of Bartok’s career. 
In dealing with Bartok’s published music, 
Stevens is wholly admirable. There is 
no blind declaration that every work is 
a masterpiece: Stevens displays a great 
deal of critical acumen, jto say nothing 
of prodigious technical resource, in evalu- 
ating and analyzing Bartok’s composi- 
tions. In this respect, the book will 
long be an invaluable source of infor- 
mation. However, this discussion is 
primarily according to type of composi- 
tion—piano, orchestra, concertos, etc. 
There is no general discussion of such 
influences as folk-music, Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky, or Schoenberg, on Bartok, nor 
is there a specific clarification of the very 
significant development of Bartok from 
a follower of Liszt and Brahms to the 
revolutionary composer of the Third 
String Quartet. This development is 
frequently indicated in discussing specific 
works, but a comprehensive summary 
of it would have been in order, especially 
in the case of so eclectic a composer as 
Bartok. 

The book is well-printed, with copious 


Bartok recording folk songs in 1910 (Photo by G. D. Hackett) 
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musical examples and illustrations. _ It 
contains a very good list—the best in 
print—of Bartok’s compositions in chrono- 
logical order, plus a list of recordings. 
The former, fails to specify 
publishers clearly, nor does it indicate 
current availability of scores, reductions, 
and This latter in- 
formation would have been helpful be- 
Bartok 
Universal at the 


however, 


miniature scores. 
with 
time of the Austrian 
Anschluss, and Boosey and Hawkes have 
not completed their republication of the 
full corpus of his work. The price of the 
book seems inordinately high, and will 
be prohibitive in the case of many a music 
lover who would find Stevens’ admirable 
discussion of each composition helpful 
in becoming better acquainted with 


—Phil Hart 


CONCERT HALL'S 
LIMITED EDITIONS 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, the Concert 
Hall Society inaugurated its first series 
of limited Editions on 78 rpm _ plastic 
discs in handsome leatherette albums. 
With the advent of LP the Society was 
quick to and 
microgroove established itself as 
the preferred record with its members. 

Each year, for the subscription price 
of $81, members receive 13 records. In 
all, the Society usually makes available 
around 18 records in order that members 


cause severed connection 


Bartok’s music. 


realize its advantages, 


soon 


who do not desire certain items can have 
The choice of works 
each year has embraced the old and the 
new in music, for the most part works 
unobtainable elsewhere in recorded form. 


alternate selections. 


These comprise neglected compositions 
by the of former 
times as well as desirable ones by modern 
composers. Such 
listener is deserving of respect and lauda- 
tion. 


fe yremost composers 


service to the music 
Fortunate, indeed, have been the 
from the be- 
ginning, for they have been the recipients 
of many worthwhile works of music which 
they might not otherwise have known from 
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members who subscribed 


a recording or, for that matter, through 
the concert halls. 

Wisely, the Concert Hall Society from 
its start has sought out specialists in the 
performance of unfamiliar or neglected 
music both in Europe and this country. 
Artistic rather than big 
name artists, has been the Society’s aim, 
and in this respect it has succeeded ad- 


competence, 


mirably. Among the artists it has pre- 
sented are many outstanding musicians 
in their respective fields who are now 
established definitely in the public esteem. 


These include the Guilet and Pascal 
String Quartets, the gifted American 


violinist Louis Kaufman and the Vien- 
nese Peter Rybar, pianists Artur Balsam 


and Paul Loyonnet, the English con- 
ductor Walter Goehr and the Swiss 
Victor Desarzens. It was the Concert 


Hall Society which introduced that ex- 
ceptionally gifted Czech pianist Rudolf 
Firkusny, a pupil of the Czech composer 
Leos Janacek, in the first American re- 
cording of one of his teacher’s composi- 
tions—the ingenious and diverting Con- 
certino for Piano and Instruments, since 
made available in a regular Concert Hall 
LP release coupled with four of Milhaud’s 
fascinating Small Or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer (disc 
1076). 

The recording quality of the Society’s 
issues has always been satisfactory, and 


Symphonies for 


with the advance of engineering tech- 
niques they have consistently improved. 
Always, the 
engaged the 
wherever its recordings were made. 


Society contends, it has 
available 
The 
plastic material used for the Society’s 


discs 


best engineers 


is smooth and free from crackle. 


Some Past Issues 


Looking back on some of releases of 
former unusual 
musical fare as Martinu’s amusing and 
diverting La Revue de Cuisine (Kitchen 
Revue) (disc E-12), and a wonderful per- 
formance of Monteverdi’s J! Combatti- 
mento di Tancredi e Clorinda (disc F-5) 
which is greatly preferable 


years, one finds such 


to any other 
version because the narration is sung, 
as the composer intended the part should 
be, by a tenor, in this case the gifted 
5 








Hugues Cuenod. Samuel Barber's Violin 


Concerto, performed by the 
Kaufman, Walter 


unidentified symphony 


excellently 
ever-reliable Louis 
Goehr and an 


orchestra, was issued two years ago (disc 


E-8) coupled with the talented David 
Diamond’s String Quartet No. 3 played 
by the Guilet Quartet. The existent 


version of the Barber Concerto in the LP 
catalogue is not in a class with the Con- 
cert Hall release either as a performance 
or a recording. An unusual novelty in 
last year’s series was the piano version 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, Op. 61 
(F-10). While it cannot be said that the 
piano in this work is truly the organic 
member 
is, this 


of the orchestra that the violin 


arrangement nonctheless is of 
interest in that Beethoven wrote special 
cadenzas for it in which the piano is ac- 
companied by the kettledrum. In the 
first cadenza, of considerable length, 
Beethoven repeats several times on the 
drum the characteristic introductory mo- 
tive heard in the beginning of the opening 
movement. 

Other worthy releases of last year in- 
(1926), 


played by Leo Smit with the composer 


clude Copland’s Jazz Concerto 
conducting the Radio Rome Symphony 
Orchestra, coupled with Ernest Bloch’s 
Four Episodes for Small Orchestra per- 
formed by the Radio Zurich Symphony 
conducted by Thomas Scherman (disc 
F-4), Martinu’s 
which is coupled with Roussel’s Concerto 
for Small Orchestra F-16). The 


latter are conducted by Henry Swoboda. 


and Toccata e Canzone 


(disc 


This Year’s Releases 
to learn, as undoubtedly 


will be, that back 
of the Society are available to members. 


I was glad 


many readers issues 
The Concert Hall Society’s series for 
Dise G-l 


Romances 


this year are richly varied. 


has Beethoven’s two Violin 
coupled with his Piano Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 16. 


soloist in the former with Walter Goehr 


Max Rostal is the praisworthy 


conducting the orchestral accompani- 
ment, and Artur Balsam and members 


of the Pascal Quartet perform the latter. 
Disc 
formance of 


6 


offers an excellent 


Dvorak’s 


G-2 has per- 
Third 


pastoral 


Mr. 
Bach—Philipp Emanuel, 
and Wilhelm 
mann—are represented on disc G-3 with 
four Sinfonias, the last of which, the 
Sinfonia in D minor by W. F. Bach has 
deep 


Symphony, Goehr. 


The 


Johann 


conducted by 
sons of 


Christian Friede- 


feeling and expressive subtlety 
suggesting a closer affinity to his father 
than do the works of his brother. Disc 
G-4 presents two modern works especially 
written for and recorded by the La Jolla 


Musical 
proficient 


Arts Festival Orchestra and its 
Nikolai Sokoloff 


the bustling and energetic Diverlimento 


conductor 


by Lopatnikoff and the compact and ex- 


pressive Serenade by Miklos Rozsa of 


movie fame. 
Schumann is represented on disc G-5 


Cello played by 
Bernard Michelin (who plays the Lalo 


by his Concerlo, well 
Concerto in Concert Hall’s regular release 


1162) and the three undeservingly ne- 


glected Romances for Oboe and Piano, 
Op. 94. Dise G-6 has two workaday 


concertos by Vivaldi—one for two trump- 
ets and the other for oboe and strings. 
Disc G-7 revives interest in two neglected 
Tchaikovsky 

Fatum, Op. 77 and The Voyevoda, Op. 78. 
Of these the latter, because of its unusual 


symphonic poems _ by 


rhythmic cevelopment, wns ‘ome inteve st 
Walter Goehr is the conductor. On disc 
G-8, Bartok is represented by his Con- 
trasts (1938) and his Allegro Barbaro and 
Suite, Op. 14. The latter is well played 
by Frank Pelleg. Disc G-9 
Debussy’s early Fantasy for Piano and 


couples 


Orchestra with Faure’s Masques and 


Bergamasques, Op. 112. Goehr conducts 
both works with Pelleg as pianist in the 
first. 

will wish 
which 


Mozart 
to miss 


specialists 
G-10, 
‘* Adelaide’ Concerto and the early Sym- 
phonies Nos. 17 and 26, K. 129 and K. 184. 
The latter symphony is one of Mozart’s 


hardly 


disc contains the 


Italian type works which rates as an early 
masterpiece. As for the concerto, which 


was discovered in modern times, its 
authenticity may be questioned by some 
authorities but the work is not without 
Otto 


the knowing conductor in these works and 


its melodic charm. Ackermann is 
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Louis Kaufman the capable violinist. 
Disc G-11 Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 85 and Clementi’s 
Sonata, Op. 40, No. 2, with Artur Balsam 
as the engaging pianist and Ackermann 
conducting the orchestra in the concerto. 


revives Hummel’s 


A tuneful, academic opus, the concerto 
is said to be more difficult to perform 
than any of its composer’s great rival’s 

Beethoven—though it lacks the origi- 
nality of the latter with its consistently 
facile decorum. Alban Berg and Paul 
Hindemith are well represented on disc 
G-12; the former by Seven Early Songs, 
sung with feeling and lovely tone by 
Kathryn Harvey, with Goehr conducting 
the orchestra, and Four Pieces for Clarinet 
and Piano, Op. 5, and the latter by his 
Sonata for Viola and Piano, Op. 11, ex- 
cellently played by Francis Tursi and 
Jose Echaniz. The last disc of the regular 
series (G-13) mates Mendelssohn’s Cap- 
riccio Brillant, Op. 22, played by Pelleg 
with Goehr conducting, with Paganini’s 
Violin Concerto No. 2 performed by Ri- 
cardo Odnoposoff and the Utrecht Sym- 
phony. 

The alternate selections offer good per- 
formances of Haydn’s Symphony No. 46 
coupled with a Harpsichord Concerto 
by the 18th-century Bohemian composer, 
Francesco Wondratscheck (disc G-14), 
with Goehr as the conductor and Pelleg 
Bach’s_ Violin 
Concerto in G, Concerto for Violin and 
Oboe in D minor, and Trio Sonata for Two 
Violins, Harpsichord and Continuo with 
Dahinden and others (disc G-15); Ko- 
daly’s Quartet No. 2, Op. 10 played by the 
Hungarian Quartet and de Falla’s Fan- 
lasia Baetica played by Pelleg (disc G-16); 
Telemann’s Concerto for Violin in F and 
Suite for Violin, Oboe, Trumpet and Strings 
in D—the former featuring Louis Kaufman 
(dise G-17); and lastly Saint-Saens’ 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 167 
and Henry VIII Suite, the latter per- 
formed by Henk Spruit and Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


as the harpsichoridst; 


Disc G-14 deserves especial attention. 
Coupled with a fine Haydn symphony, 
previously unrecorded, is a concerto of 
verve and stamina, unusual in its time for 
its use of the sinfonia technique. 
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Beecham plays 
BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat; Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia LP disc ML 4698, $5.45. 


ATHIS full-toned recording mirrors faith- 
fully the excellent string section of Bee- 
Royal Philharmonic, but the 
winds and brass are a trifle distant and 
the tympani (as is the rule rather than 
the exception with most British recording ) 
are muffled. 
poser Beecham has often favored either 


. 
cham’s 


Beethoven is not a com- 


in the concert hall or on records. This 
listener at least has wondered why, be- 
cause most all the Beethoven the English 
conductor has performed within the range 
of these ears has been at least satisfactory 
and on occasion affecting and memorable. 
All the same, this is the first time I have 
encountered Beecham’s Eroica and | am 
a Beecham follower. My hopes were 
more than fulfilled by the first two move- 
Swift, vigorous, superbly ar- 
ticulated, they were made_ splendidly 
alive by imaginative 
handling of the dynamics. It seemed 
that this was the Eroica we all had been 
wailing for. 


ments. 


impeccable and 


Then came the scherzo 
played in a perversely slow tempo and 
consequently lethargic despite other ad- 
mirable ministrations. The 
magnificent finale with its noble theme 
and variations was only less of a let down, 
ie, a trifle livelier than the preceding 
movement. 


Beecham 


controversial 
Beecham will undoubtedly fall 
back on history in defencse of his tempi, 
but the question of the first movement 
allegro not jibing with the allegro of the 
last two sections will very likely go un- 
answered. The fact that virtually no one 
in any living person’s memory has paid 
any attention to Beethoven’s very slow 
metronome markings for his symphonies 
may be beside the point, but some may 
feel it a not inconsiderable phenomenon. 


Here is an_ extremely 
reading. 


Suffice it to say that comparisons with 


= 


‘ 








things as personal and as_ technically 
efficient as this performance are generally 
odious and that any listener would do 
well to make up his own mind about pro- 


curing this disc. —C.J.L. 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8 in F 
major, Op. 93; and MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 4 in A major, Op. 90 
(Italian); Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 
Columbia LP ML-4681, $5.45. 


disc 


AONE of the touchstones of any per- 
formance of the Beethoven Eighth is 
whether the beginning of the recapitula- 
tion of the first movement “sounds.” 
Here, after a massive build-up of rhyth- 
mic and harmonic tension, the composer 
gives the first theme to the basses and 
cellos in a manner that all too frequently 
submerges the tune under the weight of 
brilliant orchestration. The trouble lies 
in Beethoven's blithely indicating fff 
under ever stave in the score. Beecham 
is the first conductor on records to make 
it possible to hear this passage without 
straining for the tune, and he does so by 
the simple expedient of ignoring all of the 
fffs except those under the tune. 
Beecham’s sense of the dynamic values 
of this symphony is one of several marks 
of the superiority of this record over 
others on LP. Most conductors, and re- 
the Eighth off 
with a ff bang, and thus obliterate Beetho- 
ven’s carefully planned dynamic scheme 
for the first 
starts 


cording engineers, start 


movement. The composer 
the symphony f and 
indicate ff until halfway through the 
The fff which marks the 
recapitulation is the first use of this in- 
dication in the work. 


does not 


exposition. 


Equally indicative of Beecham’s keen 
genius in this work is the clarity of his 
textures, and the lyrical nuance of his 
phrasing. This is possible in large part 
because he does not drive the symphony 
at a fast face, thus demonstrating that 
rhythmic vitality 
a race-track tempo. 


does not necessitate 
The center of his 
conception of the Eighth rests more in the 
two middle movements, than in the outer 
ones. Certainly no one has recorded the 


& 


Scherzando with such ravishing delicacy 
and detail, and the Menuetto is lyric 
rather than scherzo-like. Yet in both the 
outer Beecham’s sense of 
proportion and phrase are evidence of his 
superb handling of two of Beethoven's 
greatest and witty 
movements. 


movements, 


most sonata-form 

There are but two features of this per- 
formance to criticize. On 
casions, the violins, 


many oc- 
Beecham’s 
most sensuous instruments, are rough and 
a bit ragged. 


never 


He seems to have a much 
better feeling for the winds which play 
here with phenomenal proportion and 
balance. The other flaw accentuates 
the wiry quality of the strings: it is the 
excessive treble harshness that can be 
subdued somewhat by reducing treble 
reproduction. The same superlative quali- 
ties that Beecham displays in the Beetho- 
ven Eighth are again in evidence in the 
Mendelssohn Jtalian Symphony, but here 
without the tape flaws in the older version 
and with perceptably better string playing. 

Early in the last war, Beecham had an 
ill-fated recording session with the New 
York Philharmonic which produced, among 
other things, an /falian that was notable 
for occasional flashes of sensibility and 
perception that no other record of the 
symphony had shown, though the record 
as a whole left much to be desired. Now, 
under circumstances, 
Beecham has produced an /falian that 
more than redeems the promise inherent 


truly auspicious 


in that product of over a decade ago. 
Beecham’s J/talian is not a 
performance. He 


virtuoso 

play the 
opening Allegro as if it were the final 
Saltarello, nor the finale at a pace that 
deprives it of all articulation. As in the 
Beethoven, there is lovely balance and 
clarity of Both 
have Beecham’s characteristic rhythmic 
bounce, and are full of lyric delight and 
felicitous phrase turns. 


does not 


voices. performances 


The coupling of these two perform- 
ances is highly advantageous and may 
well influence the choice here of Beecham 
over Toscanini in the Beethoven Eighth. 
The latter’s 1952 reading is much better 
than his earlier one, but it is still, for 
overdriven. The 
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ception of the finale is wonderful, but it 
dominates the whole work to the detri- 
ment of the two middle movements. 
There is little use in comparing these 
Beecham with 
ten other LP Beethoven Eighths and nine 
Mendelssohn /talians, for, except for the 


two performances by 


Toscanini: Highth, none is in a class with 
Beecham’s new versions, either musically 


or reproductively. —Phil Hart 


MENGELBERG 
Conducts Bach 


BACH: St. 


certgebouw 


Vatthew 
Orchestra of Amsterdam 
conducted by Willem Mengelberg, with 
Karl Erb, William Ravelli, Jo Vincent, 
Ilona Durigo, Louis von Tulder, Her- 
man Schey; the 


Passion; Con- 


Amsterdam Toon- 
kunstchoir, and the Boys’ Choir Zan- 
glust. Columbia LP set, 3 discs, SL-179, 
$16.35. 


AFOR many years Willem Mengelberg 
led his superb instrumental and vocal 
musicians of the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw plus well-known solo singers in 
annual Palm Sunday performances of the 
St. Matthew Just 
Philips (now affiliated with American 
Columbia) uncovered a_ recording of 
Mengelberg’s 1939 performance and 
thought it worth preserving. The Philips 
dubbing caused quite a stir in Europe 
and Columbia has issued it here hoping 
for a similar enthusiastic response. 


Passion. recently 


The project is worth your attention 
not so much for its total impact as for 
its evidence of complete preparation and 
devotion. To encounter such thorough- 
ness today in large-scale undertakings 
is so uncommon that one wonders whether 
similar standards did not virtually perish 
with the last war. 


Of great importance to many (in view 
of impending St. Matthews from Vox 
and Westminster) will be the quality 
of the vintage recording. Well, it is clearly 
1939, but good 1939 as exemplified by 
remembered Deutsche Grammophon is- 
sues. Certainly the overall 
September, 1953 


sound is 


agreeable at the very least, and the audi- 
ence at this public performance unusually 
quiet (one does hear the chorus and 
soloists rise and sit from time to time). 
The string tone is full, only here and 
there a trifle woolly. The woodwinds 
are, however, unfortunately, distant. 
But the chorus and soloists have been 
recorded with care, and the balance be- 
tween voices and orchestra is reasonably 


good. Some fortissimos are leveled, but 
what prewar recording could possibly 


produce the full choral cry of Barabbas? 

Tonally speaking, this performance 
must have been a dream of beauty. The 
Chorus sings both loud and soft with 
vibrancy and color, and it enunciates 
impeccably. The skill of the 
Concertgebouw 


prewar 
Orchestra is too well 
known by gramophiles to merit comment. 
The soloists, most particularly Karl Erb 
(certainly the Evangelist of our time), 
Ravelli (Jesus), and soprano Jo Vincent, 
possess excellent with the 
exception of tenor van Tulder use them 
with taste. The 
work of these forces under Mengelberg 
bespeaks hours and hours of rehearsal 
time. 


voices and 


outstanding musical 


How else can one explain the respon- 
siveness of these admirable executants 
to even the most exaggerated whim of 
Mengelberg? His reading is chock full 
of eccentricities of tempi and overweening 
accelerandos, retardandos, crescendos, and 
descrescendos that must be heard to be 
believed. As an example of this most 
questionable pacing, try the alto and 
soprano numbers in the first half—Buss 
und Rew’ and Blule nur—and especially 
the soprano aria Aus Liebe will mein 
Heiland sterben in the second half which 
quite loses its shape under such treatment. 
As for overwrought dynamics, try the 
concluding chorus or O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden. 

Now all of these examples stem from 
the dramatic intensity and imagination 
of Mengelberg, and it must be said that 
to some pages he imparts an animation 
rarely encountered. Moreover, there 
is no question of Mengelberg’s devotion 
to his task; but many pages and a few 
whole numbers seem strangely different 
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from their usual or recognized expres- 
sivity and labor under the burden of 
misdirected love. 

To sum up, this recording is scarcely 
equal to the sum of its parts. In spite 
of its numerous fascinations, it is not 
one this listener could comfortably live 
with. New anticipated 
eagerly, for sometime we must get a St. 
Matthew all of us can listen to again and 
Such a performance must surely 
exist in someplace other than the imagina- 
tion of the passionate admirer of this 


C.J.L. 


versions are 


again. 


eternally nourishing music. 


RCA VICTOR’S 
New HMV Issues 


BEETHOVEN: An die ferne Gelieble, 
Op. 98; SCHUBERT: Staenchen; Das 
Fischermaedchen; Der Erlkoenig; Nacht 
und Traeume; Du bist du Ruh’; Der 
A/las; Am Meer; Der Doppelgaenger; 
SCHUMANN: Mondnacht; Die Beiden 
Grenadiere; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone) with Gerald Moore (piano). 
HMV LP LHMV-1046, $5.95. 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 2 in D minor, 


Op. 70; Rafael Kubelik conducting 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. HMYV 
LP LHMV-1029, $5.95. 

BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 


Solomon with Rafael 
Kubelik conducting the Philharmonia 
HMV LP LHMV-1042, 


minor, Op. 15; 


Orchestra. 
$5.95. 


RUSSIAN ARIAS AND SONGS: Kitezh 
—Prince Youri’s Aria (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov); Khovantchina—Dositheu’s Aria 
(Moussorgsky); Eugen Onegin—Prince 
Gremin’s Aria (Tchaikovsky); Song 
of the Volga Boatmen (Traditional); 
The Prophet (Rimsky-Korsakov); Si- 
berian Prisoner's Song (Traditional); 
Softly the Spirit Flew Up; Field Mar- 
shall’s Death; The Grave; Song of the 
Flea (Moussorgsky); Boris Christoff 
(bass) with Philharmonia Orchestra 
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conducted by Issay Dobrowen and 
Wilhelm Schuechter and Gerald Moore 
(piano). HMV LP LHMV-1033, $5.95. 


ELGAR: Symphony No. 1 in A flat; 
Sir Adrian Boult conducting the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. HMV LP LHMV- 
1036, $5.95. 


BANTOCK: Fifine at the Fair—Or- 
chestral Drama with a Prologue (after 
Browning); Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. HMV LP LHMV-1026, $5.95. 


ARCA VICTOR’S latest domestic re- 
lease under the multicolored HMV label 
is highlighted by performances of two 
top-notch young musicians—the Czech 
conductor Rafael Kubelik and the German 
bass-baritone Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 
Each has made good records before, but 
these latest releases are sumptuous con- 
firmation of their musical gifts. 

Of the two, Fischer-Dieskau’s is the 
more significant release in that it shows 
him, in his twenty-eighth year, in full 
command of a greater range of style 
than he has displayed in his earlier Bach 
and Wolf selections re-issued by Decca 
from Deutsche Gramm phon sources. 
If his Beethoven lacks the sunny out- 
door warmth of Huesch’s incomparable 
rendition of the 1930s or Schlusnus 
sharply etched and cleanly projected 
vocal line, Fischer-Dieskau gives a 
thoroughly appealing rendition of this 
cycle, rather soft in contour but always 
in the best taste. His Schumann, like- 
wise, is first-rate: he avoids excesses 
in the inevitable Die Beide Grenadiere, 
and gives us the best LP version of the 
superb Mondnacht. 

Schubert’s songs are not only an in- 
dispensable part of the Lieder repertory, 
but they constitute, in their lyric spon- 
taneity and consummate inspiration, 
the ultimate test of a singer’s art in song. 
Fischer-Dieskau, in eight not unhack- 
neyed songs, passes this test with phe- 
nomenal vocal technique and _ highly 
intelligent musicianship. In the former 
category are the superb legato of his 


_ - (Continued on page 30) 
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few IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 











BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat, Op. 55; Columbia LP disc RL- 
3069, $2.98. SCHUBERT: Symphony 
Vo. 8 in B minor; MOZART: Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G minor, (K.550; 
Columbia LP disc RL-3070, $2.98. 
All performed by the Rochester Or- 
chestra conducted by Erich LeinsdorJ. 


ATHESE thoroughly acceptable record- 
ings are the best Columbia has yet given 
us in its low-price Entré releases. They 
are in every way bargains. The Rochester 
Orchestra is now apparently an ensemble 
just below the first rank and really far 
better than most of the European orches- 
tras we regularly encounter on LP records 
these days. It is short of good woodwind 
players, to be sure, and is not—blending 
at least — a completely homogeneous 
group; but it is capable under good leader- 
ship of making than the usual 
amount of music. And Leinsdorf’s di- 
rection on these discs is very good indeed. 
It is best work he has ever done for the 
phonograph—alert, rhythmically alive, 
musically faithful, tonally satisfactory 
except for a little heaviness in the bass 
for Mozart. His account of the Eroica 
September, 1953 
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viewed from both the mechanical and 
musical angle is very likely one of the best 
now available on LP. Toscanini and 
Kleiber’s versions are more polished and 
dramatically exciting, but they were in- 
adequately served engineering-wise. Leins- 
dorf and the Rochester players’ perform- 
ance of the great Mozart G minor Sym- 
phony is by the same standards as good 
as you will find (again we have cases of 
recording diminishing the value of such 
renditions as Reiner’s, Furtwaengler’s, 
and Kleiber’s). As for the Unfinished, 
my taste is for Beecham’s well recorded 
performance with Krips and Toscanini 
close runners-up. Though Leinsdorf’s 
second movement is well paced, poised, 
and sensitive, his opening 
gives me a sense of haste and of glossing 
over much expressive detail. To sum up, 
though, these discs are unusually at- 
tractive regardless of price and at $2.98 


movement 


each is an outright steal. —C.J.L. 
COPLAND: Appalachian Spring; PIS- 
TON: The Incredible Flutist; Sym- 


phony Orchestra of Radio Berlin con- 
ducted by Arthur Rother. Urania LP 
7092, $5.95. 
AROTHER and the Radio Berlin Or- 
chestra have done some good things for the 
phonograph and others which are not so 
good. Apparently some of his recordings 
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are pickups from the air while others 
suggest might 
plished in the radio studio. The recording 
here is quite good, realistic and wide- 
ranged, though much detail is submerged 
in both cases. Thus, in the Copland score, 


they have been accom- 


the brasses are not as prominent as Kous- 
sevitzky made them with the results that 
the the introduction are not 
fixed in the listener’s mind as they should 
be. But, in many ways, this recording 


themes in 


and performance is an improvement 
over the American Society’s version of 
insufficient 
the 


winds and brasses were over-pronounced. 


Appalachian Spring, where 


strings were employed and wood- 


It is surprising how Rother has grasped 
the significance of both these American 
scores. It was a good idea for Urania 
to have placed them in his hands since 
it provides us with enjoyable recordings 
of American ballet works which, in each 
accessible 
Kous- 
sevitzky found more poetry in Appala- 
chian Spring, but then he had a finer 
better leading players 
Fiedler with the Boston 
Pops was better blessed with musicians 
than Rother, but he did not have com- 
parable recording. Rother certainly makes 
the most of the rowdy passages of The 
Incredible Flutist 
background and a Pied Piper. 


case, remain one of the most 


compositions of each composer. 


orchestra with 


than Rother has. 


-a ballet with a circus 


—P.H.R. 


DEBUSSY: Children’s 
Carl Seemann (piano). 
LP dise DL-4053, $2.50. 


Suite; 
10” 


Corner 
Decca 


AUTMOST clarity is missing in the other- 
wise excellent sound of this attractively 
The playing by Herr 
Seemann is clean, animated, and most 
This 
disc represents real value in its price range. 
vignettes of childlike 
fancy are performed no better by anyone 


resonant recording. 
everywhere appropriate in style. 


Debussy’s genial 


save perhaps Gieseking. -C.J.L. 
HONEGGER: Symphony No. 3 (Li- 
turgiqne); the Dresden Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Walter Stos- 
chek. Urania URLP-7090, $5.95. 
12 





ATHE 1946 Symphonie Liturgique does 
not with Honegger’s earlier 
Symphony for Strings and his later Fifth 
Symphony. It is a shame that, when 
the later works of the composer are al- 
most unknown in this country, it should 
be this turgid, repetitious and downright 
dull opus that finds its way to LP. It 
is divided 


compare 


into three movements which 
Honegger finds “the symphonic equiva- 
lent of three episodes in the Requiem 
Mass.”” The first, Dies Irae, is slightly 
reminiscent of the much finer La Danse 
des morts and the second, De Profundis 
Clamavi, is movie-music, after the style 
of the endless finale to Jeanne d’Arc au 
The third 
Vobis Pacem, is a gradual crescendo musi- 


bucher. movement, Dona 
cally comparable to the march from Shos- 
takovitch’s Seventh or the finale of The 
Pines of Rome. It is, as a whole, better 
music than those works mentioned above 
but 


master an 


his German 
unsubtlety which 
allows him to pursue an idea until he has 
tracked it down and killed it. The only 
thing French about the work is the ap- 
parent facility with which it is put to- 
gether. 


Honegger shares with 
essential 


To be sure, any piece of music 
would have a hard time sounding good 
given a performance like this one. It is 
apparently accurate but quite dead—like 
the recording. Munch could make this 
at least sound interesting but Stoschek 
making his LP—had 
try again. 


better 
—D.R. 


debut on 


IVES: A Set of Pieces for Piano and Or- 
chestra; MILHAUD: Fantasie Pas- 
torale for Piano and Orchestra; Stell 
Andersen (piano) with the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Jonathan 
Sternberg. 10” LP OCS-31, 
$4.75. 


Oceanic 


ATHIS DISC is a fine buy: two extra- 
ordinary works, beauti- 
fully performed and expertly recorded. 
Ives has written a number of “sets” and 
this one, so far as I can figure out, was 


contemporary 


composed between 1912 and 1915. This 
is advanced music for 1953 ears—yet 


it was written about the same time as, 
say, Ariadne auf Naxos. But, advanced 
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PHILCO PRESENTS ANOTHER WORLD FIRST! 





PHILCOY fonorama 


There has never been anything that looks like it. 
been anything that performs like it... for Philco 


And the effect on FM and AM radio, 


the revolutionary ‘‘Acoustic Lens”’ 
flooded with sound... 
have ever heard . . 
startling *" 


the purest, cleanest, 


presence” 


great men and women of music who say . 





FRANCO AUTORI: ‘‘The 


*‘Phonorama’ is ial an 


reproduction I heard on P hilco 
exciting and thrilling experience. 
JAMES MELTON: “Sound so realistic and lifelike it will bring 
the concert stage right into the American living room.” 

RISE STEVENS: “This is truly High Fidelity ...and one of 
the most beautifully-designed cabinets I have ever seen.” 
GEORGE SZELL: “I was amazed at the presence and realism 


of its performance.”’ 


PAUL WHITEMAN: “Most exciting sound I have ever heard.” 
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and on records, 
addition of three dimensions and color to a motion picture. Through 
opening shown here, the room is 
most thrilling sound you 
. from deepest bass to highest treble. It is sound of 





FIRST HIGH FIDELITY RADIO -PHONOGRAPH 


with sound in Full Dimension! 


there has never 
Phonorama* brings 


you, for the first time, Aigh fidelity sound in Full Dimension! 


is like the 


Hear Phonorama at your Philco Dealer's. You will agree with these 


*TM 
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The Crowning Achievement 
of 25 Yeors 
of Electronic Leadership 








or not, it makes interesting listening from 
the first measure, with its softly padding 
tympani, through the jazzy contortions 
of the pianist’s part. The Milhaud, a 
1938 opus, is altogether different but no 
less interesting. As its name suggests, 
we find Milhaud in one of his most charac- 
teristic moods—the pastoral, a com- 
bination of the elegiac and the frankly 
sentimental. It is ravishingly well- 
written and the pianist’s part is par- 






































ticularly grateful. Miss Andersen, who 
premiered the Milhaud, is well equipped 
for these essentially antithetical pieces 
of music. One feels that here is a really 
well-rounded talent. Sternberg’s conduct- 
ing is better than on any previous disc 
I can remember—perhaps the contem- 
porary field is his métier. -D.R. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 35 in D and 
Vo. 40 in G minor; New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Columbia LP disc ML4693, 
$5.45. 


ACOLU MBIA has initiated the ad- 
mirable practice of publishing on_ its 


BEETHOVEN 


BRL NO WALTER 


COLUMBIA — 





New Greatest Ninth! 


Beethoven’s 9th (“‘Choral’’) and 8thSym- 
phonies in the brilliant performances by 
Bruno Walter and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of N. Y. (The 
Ninth with a newly recorded last move- 
ment!) Exclusively on Columbia “Lp.” 
(2-12"). SL 186. 
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record liners the place and date of the 
particular recording session. So should 
the next generation, say, come across 
this disc a few decades hence it will have 
a rather good idea of how the mature 
Bruno Walter interpreted Mozart, how 
accomplished Columbia was in 1953, and 
what a splendid place to record the Thir- 
tieth Street Studio was. 

These are among the most pleasing 
recordings Columbia has given us of the 
Philharmonic. They really sound like 
the Philharmonic. String tone is pliant 
and a bit steely; winds precise and clean 
yet not precisely balanced with their neigh- 
bors; excellent tympani. Walter’s read- 
ing of the Haffner is musical and well 
articulated but a bit over rich and sweet 
for this listener’s taste. From every 
view point the preference here is stil 
for the van Beinum version on Londen 
The great G minor symphony is another 
matter. Here one comes across that 
struggle between ease and tension which 
is characteristic of Walter’s less effective 
conducting. Far too often this much 
beloved leader breaks the continuity of 
a given movement by slight exaggerations 
in differentiating lyric and dramatic 
passages and by underlining the joints 
between sections. There seems here to 
be a tendency to give the orchestra its 
head, then to sharply rein it in. This 
procedure keeps the work from leaving 
the ground. In spite of the faithful and 
lustrous recording, Walter’s performance 
would seem to fall behind; Reiner’s, Furt- 
wangler’s, and Kleiber’s less well en- 
gineered issues. -C.J.L. 


SAINT-SAENS: Suite Algerienne, Op. 
60; L’Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion Francaise conducted by Louis 
Fourestier; MASSENET: Les Erinn- 
yes; Orchestra of the Paris Opera con- 
ducted by Andre Cluytens. Vox LP 
PL 8100, $5.95. 


ATHESE performances are acceptable 
and so are the respective recordings. 
Neither the music nor the engineering 
is very exciting, however. The Saint- 
Saéns is preserved mostly for the sprightly 
Marche Militaire Francaise, with its fore- 
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shadowing of the pyramiding brass 
technique which was to become the hall- 
mark of Horace Heidt’s style. The Mas- 
senet music, inspired by Leconte De 
Lisle, is incredibly dull. The only rem- 
nant of it which has survived is the omni- 
present Elégie. In Les Erinnyes it is called 
Invocation. Harold Lawrence is entitled 
to special mention for his program notes. 
He is one of the few annotators I know 
whose prose is worth the reading time. 


—J.L. 


SCHUBERT: Five German Dances; Seven 
Trios and Coda; Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Franz Lits- 
chauer; MOZART: Serenade—‘‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik”, K.525; same 
orchestra conducted by Felix Prohaska. 
Vanguard LP WRS-435, $5.95. 


AIT IS GOOD to have these enchanting 
Schubert dances on a record again. Years 
ago Barbirolli recorded them but it has 
been a long time since they were available. 
Litschauer’s performance is much the 
superior and his recording—an excellent 
one—is, of course, infinitely better. These 
are not the same dances that Leibowitz 
recently recorded. They are a single set 
from 1813 and, for my money, far and 
away the best thing the composer ever 
did in this genre. 

This makes the sixteenth recording 
of the Mozart Serenade on LP, It is 
not the best but it is by no means the 
worst. Prohaska is not nearly so overly 
solicitous as Koussevitzky or Casals but, 
on the other hand, he is not bone-dry like 
Furtwaengler. A close comparison occurs 
with Van Karajan who apparently thinks 
that this is a piece of incidental music, 
like a divertimento, and treats it as such. 
Prohaska, in my estimation, has the draw 
on him in that he uses a much smaller 
orchestra and the concertante feeling, 
so necessary in Mozart’s occasional music, 
is nicely capture, by a very nice recording. 
For all around wear I'll still take Muen- 
chinger’s. —D.R. 
STRAUSS: Overtures, Polkas and Marches; 

the Philadelphia “Pops” Orchestra 

conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Co- 
lumbia ML-4686, $5.45. 
September, 1953 


ATHIS wonderfully recorded disc is 
devoted, in the main, to the Strauss— 
Johann, Jr. He is represented by the 
overtures to Die Fledermaus, Waldmeister 
and The Queen’s Handkerchief, (now 
you'll know where that waltz comes from); 
by the polkas, Explosions, Thunder and 
Lightning, Annen, Trisch-Tratch and Tik- 
Tak, and by the Egyptian March. Col- 
laboration with brother Josef is repre- 
sented by the famous Pizzicato Polka, 
and Johann Sr. has the Radetzky March 
all to himself. Ormandy’s way with this 
music is well-known but never has he 
been more persuasive, even when he re- 
corded some of these items with the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. The Philadelphia 
never sounded better and, as I have said, 
the recording is stunning. -D.R. 


STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: Four Great 
Waltzes—Vienna Blood, Op. 354; Wine, 
Women and Song, Op. 333; Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, Op. 325; Antal 
Dorati conducting the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Mercury LP 
50019, $5.95. 


PICTURES 


EXHIBITION 4 
, HNEBIRD 
SUITE 





COLUMBIA’S GREATEST 
HI-Fl ACHIEVEMENT! 


You’ll agree this is the greatest high fidelity 
recording ever made. I'wo brilliant per- 
formances by The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. £xclu- 
sively on Columbia “‘Lp.”” ML 4700. 
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ATHERE IS a 


in the 


wonderful orchestral 


presence reproduction of these 


waltzes. The sound at normal volume is 


gratifyingly realistic on extended range 


equipment. The bass is extremely re- 


verberant and in some of Strauss’ cli- 
maxes this gives almost a circus band 
characteristic to parts of the music 

this will be noted especially toward the 
end of Tales from the Vienna Woods. Dora- 
ti suggests dancers in his performances 
of these 


on the slow side and his rubati unusually 


waltzes. His tempi are often 


free and easy. He favors langour, which 
is probably a characteristic of the Vien- 
nese in recreation. One is_ particularly 
pleased at Dorati’s insistence in honoring 
the entire score of these waltzes and in- 
cluding the zither solo at the beginning 
end of the Tales 


Woods, also for performing the complete 


and from the Vienna 
introduction to Wine, Women and Song, 
John C 


the zither player, has a delicate tonal 


which is usually cut. Scherer, 


quality. His solos are on the slow side 
and rather over-carefully played, quite 
different Rudy Knabl 
heard in the Leitner-Bamberg Symphony 


P.H.R. 


from who was 


version on Decca 4041. 





BLISS: 
with 
conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Hall LP 1167, 


Mewton-Wood 


Symphony 


Piano Concerto: 
l trecht Orchestra 
Concert 


$5.95. 


ATHE SOUND is tonally rich, realistic 
and often exciting. The latter observa- 
tion is due to the exuberance of the music 
in the outer movements where ceremonial 
pomp prevails. The Utrecht Symphony 
does not perform in a hall of startlingly 


resonant qualities. The reverberation is 


somewhat thick, effective for the bass 
which comes through marvelously. Mew- 


ton-Woed and Goehr are en rapport in 
the performance, handling the ceremonial 
that 
prompt an instant burst of applause in 
the concert hall. 


pomp with an assurance would 
Sometimes, one wonders 
if performers anticipate applause or per- 
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form for it. In a work like this, they can 
Bliss this concerto 
to be played at our World’s Fair in 1939, 
but its first performance took place at 
Carnegie Hall. 1 


anticipate. wrote 


was on hand for the 
event which was cheered by a most re- 
ceptive audience. Critics pointed out 
at the time that the work was eclectic, 
which it is. 
that 


gesting, much less naming, its derivations. 


However, it is so cleverly 


eclectic one has a hard time sug- 
In the outer movements, the spirits of 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky 
seem hovering now and again over the 
music, but 


Rachmaninoff and 


the beautiful Adagietto with 
its haunting, opening theme is completely 
original and anyone who has heard it is 
not apt to forget it. There was a time 
when this work was regarded as the ex- 
clusive property of Solomon, who played 
it with Boult on many occasions and ‘in 
1943 H.M.YV. 
I do not have that recording at hand for 
comparison but I am satisfied that Mew- 


recorded it with him for 


ton-Wood and Goehr are wholly competent 
performers. Concert Hall deserves com- 
mendation for having them team up for 
this The work 
is highly effective with an especially ap- 


recorded performance. 
pealing slow movement and a most di- 
verting finale with lots of dynamic effects 
and plenty of brass. P.H.LR. 
DEBUSSY: 


chestra; 


Fantasy for Piano and Or- 
Rhapsody for Sarophone and 

Claire de Lune; Helmut 
Schultes (Piano), Jules de Vries (Saxo- 
State 
conducted — by 
Lyrichord LP disc LL38, 


Orchestra; 


and the Frankenland 


Orchestra 


phone ) 
Symphony 
Erich Kloss. 


$5.95. 


AHEARING the Fantasy for the first time 
without benefit of identification one 
might be tempted to identify it with the 
d’Indy certain 


vagueness of destination, a tender misti- 


school, yet there is a 
ness of thought and direction that moves 


that 
Since Debussy’s time this 


beyond the imitative confines of 
persuasion. 
music has been written a hundred times 
over by disciples of the post-impres- 
sionist (or post-conservatory) school of 
endeavor. In spite of the dated character 
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of its style, however, the modern listener 
will find considerable material that is 
interesting from a historical point of view 
that also has a genuine personal appeal. 

Completed in 1890, the score was not 
played during Debussy’s lifetime. The 
composer withdrew it from a scheduled 
April of 1890 for unstated 
Some musicologists believe he 
What- 


ever his reason, the spirit never moved 


concert in 
reasons. 


was dissatisfied with the finale. 


him to undertake a revision, with the re- 
sult that the first performance was given 
by Alfred Cortot in London nearly two 
years after the composer’s death. 

The saxophone piece is a_pot-boiler 
manufactured to order for a pillar of 
Boston’s social set, a lady who played 
saxophone “for reasons of health.” Pre- 
sumably it quieted her nerves! Innocuous 
to say the least, the Rhapsody might 
make good fodder for the wired music 


services. 


or the very 
7 CEIRA opera recording 


highlighted on 


oh 


Performances are of surprisingly high 
calibre, sensitively and_ delicately re- 
created in a manner to melt international 
boundaries. If the label were obliterated, 
I doubt very much whether one could 
identify the playing as German. Soloists, 
conductor and instrumentalists all de- 
serve the highest praise for a good job 
well done. Recording engineers, too, 
may share in the orchids. 

The notes provided are among the best 
Written 


by Harold Lawrence, they are both in- 


I have found in many a moon. 
formative and entertaining. | am happy 
to report that they contain thumbnail 
sketches of the participants, a feature 
sadly lacking on a majority of record 


A.W.P. 


covers today. 


GERSHWIN: Concerto in F for Piano 
and Orchestra; Leonard Pennario (piano ) 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by William Steinberg. 
Capitol LP P 8219, $5. 


ist time 


single discs 


’ ea Gh wa ee es OR 


The Same Cast and Performances 
as Found in Cetra’s Complete Versions. 


Lucia Di Lammermoor... A50139 
Marriage of Figaro ...... A50141 
Es Bietee 6 cs ot cs ss MSS 


Barber of Seville ..... 
(RT foc. oss ecb nl ah ees 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci . 


.. A50140 
.. A50142 
. A50144 


Catalog available at Record Shops or from Dept.A, Capitol Records, Inc. 1730 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Remember... CETRA brings you Italy's Finest Voices 
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AFOR YEARS I lived with the San- 
roma performance of this work, and only 
grudgingly got used to Levant’s. 
nario has neither the musicianship of the 
former nor the zip of the latter, but he 
does have something they didn’t have. 
In the first place 
he plays the part straight, with no dis- 
effort to adapt himself  idio- 

In the second place he enjoys 


Pen- 


Two things, in fact. 


cernible 

matically. 
superb engineering. These factors tend 
to show the Concerto at its worst, but it 
has given ample evidence of indestructi- 
bility in the past and its adherents need 
the 
this disc will sell and sell and sell, no 


J.L. 


not fear for future. Undoubtedly 


matter the credits and debits. 


ALO: Concerto in D minor for Cello and 
Orchestra; Bernard Michelin with Haar- 
lem Symphony Orchestra conducted 

Verheij; FAURE: Elégie; 

Michelin with Utrecht Symphony Or- 

chestra conducted by Paul Hupperts. 

Concert Hall LP 1162, $5.95. 


by Toon 


ASATISEACTORY both 
works though not featuring high fidelity. 
The quiet, poetic Elégie of Fauré does not 
require the tonal often 
applied these days to works of similar 
intimacy, but the Lalo could have ad- 
vantageously had more upper brightness 


recording in 


brightness too 


of tone. The performances are satisfac- 
Michelin has a lovely tone and a 
smooth delivery, but he lacks the breadth 
that Marechal’s old 78 
formance had though his rendition profits 
Of the two 
conductors, Mr. Hupperts is more com- 
the 
phrasing, but it might be observed that 
Lalo’s orchestral accompaniment hardly 
this at all Certainly 
Michelin’s and Verheij’s account of the 


tory. 


of sound per- 


by a fuller orchestral quality. 


soloist’s sensitivity of 


patible to 


invites times. 
concerto is greatly preferable to Suggia 
and Branco’s which came out on 78 Decca 
discs in England in 1951. 

An English John Boulton, 
writing in The Music Review when the 
Suggia set was issued, had this to say 
about the *“ . .two things 


reviewer, 


concerto, 


strike one on hearing the work again. 
Firstly, it is superior, as a concerto, to 
18 




















Symphonie Espagnole ...Secondly, in 
spite of Lalo’s weak command of the 
orchestra, he has, in this work, solved the 
formidable difficulties of writing effec- 
tively for the cello concert-wise.” It 
has always seemed to me: that some 
modern with a knowledge 
of the orchestra—Milhaud, for example, 
might do Lalo a true service by re-orches- 
trating this concerto, for its cello part 
is excellently devised and consistently 


Frenchman, 


of interest. P.H.R. 
MOZART: Flute Concerto No. 1 in G, 
K. 313; Flute Concerto No. 2 in D, 
K. 314: Camillo Wanausek (Flute) 
and Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra 


of Vienna conducted by Hans Swarow- 
sky. Vox LP disc PL8130, $5.95. 


ATHE MAJOR 
this record comes from a recent 
release, in which the French flutists Mar- 
seau and Rampal performed the same 
pieces. Students of the flute will natural- 
ly need to have both these records to com- 
pare the differences of Vienna versus Paris. 
For the rest of us, each of these discs has 
certain advantages, but no clear-cut de- 
cision can be rendered as to which you 
should buy. I would imagine that this 
Vox disc would get the nod from the 
average record collector. 

Certainly it is the better recorded of the 
two. 
more cleanly, with a lighter touch and 


against 
Period 


competition 


Its accompanying orchestra plays 
fewer clinkers. For students and others 
who wish to dip into the middle of the 
it has the disadvantage of no 
silent bands between movements. 
Wanausek is a fine 
crystal 


music 


technician. His 
panpipe-like in 
character and quite impersonal. Mar- 
seau is far more earthy and human, with 
a heavy vibrato that, after listening to 
Wanausek, seems excessive in slow pas- 


tone is clear, 


sages. Rampal lies somewhere in be- 
tween, which is closest to the sound that 
is usually considered ideal in this country. 

In matters of tempo Wanausek seems to 
have more repose and rhythmic firmmess 
in the slow His Finales, 
however, particularly in the G major 
Concerto, are taken at an inordinately 


movements. 
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slow speed—quite a let-down after the 
spritely effort of Marseau, who assumes 
a rondo time, rather than the strict Tempo 


—A.W.P. 


di menuetto. 


SCHUMANN:  Konzertstueck for Four 
Horns and Orchestra, Op. 86; G. Goer- 
mer, K. Krumbein, G. Huehne and K. 
Himmer (Horns) with the Pro Musica 
Orchestra of Stuttgart conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt; SCHUMANN: An- 
dante and Variations in B flat; Appleton 
and Field (Duo-pianists), R. Oxman 
and B. Sarser (Cellists), and J. Barrows 
(Horn). Vox LP disc PL7740, $5.95. 


ATHE FIRST WORK is one of the pieces 
we have read about but seldom have an 
When _ performed 
as written, as it is in this record, this 


opportunity to hear. 


is quite a stunning score for an occasional 
hearing. Pedants are always telling us 
that Schumann had a poor knowledge of 
orchestral writing and that his wind 
writing was particularly inadequate. If 
you will study this score, you will dis- 
cover that Schumann was amazingly 
alert to the possibilities of an instrument 
that was brand-new in his day, the valve 
horn. In fact, he was the first of the major 
composers to employ it extensively and 
tax its players to increase the scope of 
their technique. 

This piece has the reputation of being 
almost unplayable. The accompanying 
notes characterize it as “the most difficult 
Their writer talks 
about the “precipitous arpeggios of the 


” 


in the literature. 


first movement which in addition carry 
the horn several notes higher than its 
Actually, there 
is but one spot where a high G, one note 
above the accepted top end, is required, 
and that spot is fairly well covered by 
the orchestra. 


comfortable range.” 


The phrasing and general architecture 
of the horn parts is so skillfully contrived 
that a maximum effect is obtained with 
less effort than a layman might surmise. 

The toughest part of the score is the 
lack of rests for the solo parts, particularly 
the first man, who is called upon to soar 
along in his upper register most of the 
time. This is solved in concert by two 
September, 1953 


players alternating, the more skillful 
tackling the higher and more open sections. 
Even this is not necessary in modern tape 
recording technic. Sufficient rest periods 
can be assigned between takes, with the 
resulting sections of tape spliced to- 
gether to make the finished product. 

I don’t believe any one, except possibly 
Schumann, would consider this a major 
score. Its effects are a bit cheap in spots, 
its impact momentary to all but aficionados 
of the horn. It is a curiosity, almost 
unique in the literature (Carlos Chavez 
has written a Concerto for Four Horns), 
a piece to be played upon occasion and 
enjoyed for its curious nature. 

The playing of the four soloists is extra- 
ordinarily fine. Subtlety is not their 
strong point, but I believe even the most 
bigoted Bach-lover will get a thrill from 
Goermer’s virile tones soaring above 
the accompanying ensemble. The re- 
cording is excellent, the genuine horn tone 
being captured with better-than-average 
fidelity. 

The companion piece was released 
several years ago coupled with some 


Scheherazade ? 


WES! 


But what a difference! 
This time it's on Westminster 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
SCHEHERAZADE 
Orchestra of The Vienna State Opera 
Conducted by Argeo Quadri 

WL 5234 


CL BALANCE 


rs 


LONG PLATING 8100805 








Schubert piano music on Vox disc VL- 
6050, now apparently withdrawn. It is 


A.W.P. 


competently performed. 





BEETHOVEN: Trios No. 5 in D, Op. 70, 
Vo. 1 and No. 6 inE flat, Op. 70. No. 2; 
the Santoliquidi Trio. Decca DL 
9691, $5.85. 

ADECCA = acquired 

Deutsche 

nically and 


these recordings 
Tech- 


musically they are extra- 


from Grammophon. 


ordinary. The Santoliquidis are an amaz- 

Ornella Puliti Santoliquidi 
plays the paiano, Arrigo Pelliccia the violin 
and Massimo Anfiteatroff the cello. Each 
is an accomplished artist, and none of 


ing group. 


them upstages his associates. This per- 
formance doesn’t have the suave sound 
Heifetz-Fuermann-Rubin- 
stein Archduke, but it does have a certain 


of, say, the 


could 
never expect from prima donnas. And 


classical consentaneousness one 


that it precisely the quality this music 
demands. -J.L. 


DEBUSSY: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
in G minor; Sonata for Cello and Piano 
in D minor; Sonata for Flute, Viola and 
Harp; Jean Fournier (violin), Antonio 
Janigro (cello), Ginette Doyen (piano), 
Camille Wanausek (flute), Erich Weiss 
(viola) and Hans Jellinek (harp). 
Westminster LP disc WL5207, $5.95. 

ASOME there are who would say that 

these works mirror the weakness of De- 

bussy’s physical condition in his ailing 
last years, that the allusions to past works 
and reliance on well-worn Debussy de- 
vices was influenced by the drying up 
of his creative processes. This is a typical 
musicologist’s theory, based upon logic 
and not upon fact. These pieces have 
an individual charm and a _ directness 
of personal utterance that is practically 
unique in chamber music. The Sonata 
for Flute, Viola and Harp, here heard in 
the best performance on LP, is particu- 


larly strong in these virtues. Originally 
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conceived with the oboe in mind instead 
of the viola (a point not brought out 
in the accompanying notes), it combines 
a fascinating intricacy of rhythm with 
a gentle melancholy mood that is ex- 
tremely palatable. 

Each of these pieces has been recorded 
different 
There is little doubt but that Frances- 


before, all with disc-mates. 
catti’s performance of the Violin Sonata is 
a notch better than this one; on the whole, 
however, these are all three good readings, 
and it is most convenient to have the three 
Sonatas on one disc. The performers have 
realistic 


—A.W.P. 


been favorably recorded with 


reproduction. 


HAYDN: Trio No. 1, 28, and 30; Jean 
Fournier (violin), Antonio Janigro (cel- 
lo), Badura-Skoda (piano). West- 
minster LP disc WL-5202, $5.95. 


AWARM recorded sound faithful to the 
affectionate playing of this 
handsome. trio. 


musically 
The music (except for 
the familiar Gypsy Rondo of Trio No. 1 
is not so well known as it ought be. It 
is genial in spirit, imaginative as to con- 
struction, and, as Tovey points out, 
though “imperfect in point of integrity 
of parts, full of Haydn’s grandest forms 
and most pregnant ideas.” The piano 
does, however, dominate to the extent 
that sooner or later one might tire of the 
monotony of sound—if this music were 
not entrusted to minds and skills as 
lively as Messrs. Fournier, Janigro, and 
Badura-Skoda. CI.L. 


HINDEMITH: Sonata for Flute and 
GUARNIERI: Sonatina for 
Flute and Piano; MILHAUD: Sona- 
tine for Flute and Piano; SCHAPOS- 
CHNIKOW: Sonata for Flute and 
Harp; Sebastian Caratelli (Flute), 
Gordon Manley (Piano), and Ann 
Sacchi (Harp). New Records LP 406, 
$5.95. 


Piano; 


AFOUR contemporary 
flute on one record makes for a shrewd 


pieces for solo 


shopping bargain, but it is not recom- 
mended that they ajj be played at once. 


Any amount of solo flute without orches- 
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tra to lend contrast and break up the 
monotony is pretty rugged for the lay- 
man. 

On the other hand, it is rather oblivious 
that there is an important place for records 
such as this in the world of education. 
Students of the instrument can study 
these readings by an experienced prac- 
much that is not 
written down in textbooks. 

The task of writing for solo flute is an 
excellent one to separate the men from 


titioner and learn 


the boys. The limited variations of tone 
color, plus the penetrating timbre of its 
sound will tax the resources of the most 


Hinde- 


mith is perhaps the most successful of 


imaginative and gifted composers. 


“ 


this group. His four-square “‘neo-Gothic”’ 
style makes little compromise with the 
effeminate characteristics of the instru- 
20th-century 


posers exploit. 


ment that French com- 


Schaposchnikow (given the Polish spel- 
ling here for some undetermined reason) 
is a Russian who writes neo-impression- 
ist platitudes with commendable glibness. 
Except for the fact that his harp part 
demonstrates an appa'ling unfamilarity 
with that 
Sonata would soon become a_ favorite 


instrument’s technique, his 


in resort hotel dining rooms. 
Sebastian Caratelli is an experienced 
symphony flutist who has 


played with the Pittsburgh and other 
major 


American 


orchestras around the country. 
He plays in the accepted American fashion, 
with less vibrato than the French, with 
excellent articulation and a neat, con- 
servative sense of musical values. 


—A.W.P. 


MOZART: Quintet in B flat, K. 174; 
Quintet in C, K. 515. Concert Hall LP 
1185, $5.95. Quintet in C minor, K. 406; 
Cuintet in G minor, K. 516. Concert 
Hall LP 1186, $5.95. Quintet in D, 
K. 593; Quinte! in E flat, K. 614. Con- 
cert Hall LP 1187, $5.95. Quintet 
in B flat, K.46; Quintet in E flat, K. 407. 
Concert Hall LP 1188, $5.95. The 

String Quartet with Walter 
Gerhard (viola) in all except K. 407 in 
which the Quartet is joined by Werner 
Speth (French horn). 
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Pascal 


AHAVING taken care of the quartet 
literature of Beethoven, the Pascals now 
turn their attentions to the string quintet 
literature of Mozart with an added work 
for horn and strings for good measure. 
Technically, these recordings are realistic 
and faithful to the fidelity of the ensemble. 
The overall balance is good though I 
would have liked less prominence to the 
first violin which tonally does not seem 
always related to the other strings. Leon 
Pascal’s viola is often notably served, 
especially in those wonderful passages in 
K. 515 and K.516 where Mozart featured 
the first viola. 

For technical Competence and honest 
muscianship, the Pascal 
admirable. Hearing any of these per- 


ensemble — is 


formances in the concert hall, one would 
appraise them quite differently than from 
the record. For, where comparison is 
non-existent, such gracious and 
worthy 


trust- 
musicianship could not fail to 
pr. vide immediate enjoyment of perform- 
an essential in 
the field of recorded music, finds the play- 
ing of the Pascals tends to an artistic 
discretion which does not quite allow 
for the winged freedom of the true Mo- 
zartean spirit. 
pacing, 


ance. But comparison, 


So often, the ensemble’s 
in spirit rather than in actual 
timing, seems on the slow side, and there 
is not enough nuancing. 

There are many ways to play Mozart’s 
music, as duplicate recordings of several 
of these works prove. Take, for ex- 
ample, the performances of the great 
G minor and the equally great C major 
Quintels. For expressive freedom, rhyth- 
mic flexibility and dramatic intensity, 
the performances of the old Budapest 
Quartet with Milton Katims remain 


Wanted ANGEL Records: 


Pressed 1898 to 1906 


Old recordings with “Recording Angel” 
cherub seated on disk, , 
cing sound with stylus). 
Send description with name of work, recording artist, 
and price, to: Dario Soria, Presi 


ident 
Ange! Records, Electric & Music Py? S.)Ltd. 
38 West 48 Street, New York 36, N 
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unexcelled, though the reproduction is 
not comparable to the present recordings. 
For youthful ardor and tonal velvet, the 
Amadeus group on Westminster in the 
G minor can make one momentarily for- 
get the Budapests, though comparison 
shows they do not achieve comparable 
emotional depth. But what a recorded 
sound the Amadeus have with true pianis- 
simi which is not in any other recording. 
The Griller ensemble is praiseworthy for 
its fine musicianship, but some of the 
playing is too rough and the tone of the 
first violin sometimes too wiry. The 
challenge of LP duplications lies in coup- 
a fact that Concert Hall has real- 
Thus, the C 
mated with an early quintet which the 


lings 
ized full well. major is 
ardent Mozart listener is not apt to pass 
up. And the G minor is coupled with the 
quintet for horn and strings which may 
also tempt the Mozart enthusiast since 
it is better performed in this release than 
in the other two LP versions. 

One quintet, A. 46, is regarded by most 
as spurious. It is an arrangement of the 
first three movements and the seventh 
of that wonderful Serenade in B flat, K. 
361 for wind instruments. Its early 
Koechel number is misleading, evidently 
a mistake. Mozart may have made the 
arrangement though it would seem more 
likely someone else did it, for Einstein 
does not authenticate its workmanship 
K.406, another ar- 
rangement, was definitely the work of 
Mozart 
reasons.” 


to the composer. 


though for “purely business 
Its original is the Serenade 
in C minor, K. 388 for wind octet. Both 
of these compositions are preferable in 
their original forms, though in the case 
of K. 406 one concurs with Eric Blom’s 
reasoning that as performances of the 
original “‘are bound to be restricted it is 
good to have one more work in a series 
that contains some of Mozart’s maturest 
masterpieces.” 

The K. 
eighteenth year, has none of the intimacy 
of poetic wealth of K. 515 with which 
it is coupled. 


174, a product of Mozart’s 


It suggests that the young 
composer was thinking in terms of the 
sinfonia and I have a feeling that this 
work would be served best by a string 
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orchestra. It should be played before 
the great C major, for then it can be 
rightfully enjoyed for its “irresistible 
spirit.””. Only its Adagio, with its wistful 
tenderness, has the true intimacy of 
The Pascals give a vital 
performance of this early quintet. 

Disc 1187 couples the fine Quintels in 
D major and E flat. 
own the Budapest versions will hardly 


chamber music. 


Those who already 


wish to replace them unless recording 
prime motivation. The 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quintet version of 
the E flat is hardly in the class of the 
Pascal or Budapest ones; 


quality is a 


the perform- 
ance is a ““humorless, academic accounting 
of the score’ with only its superior re- 


P.H.LR. 


production to recommend it. 


NIELSEN: Quintet for Wind Instruments, 
Op. 43; BOZZA: Variations on a Free 
Theme for Wind Quintet, Op. 40; IBERT: 
Three Short Pieces for Wind Quintet; 
The Copenhagen Wind Quintet. 
don LP dise LL734, $5.95. 


Lon- 


ANIELSEN’s Quintet is an outstanding 
woodwind work, one of the first of the 
Danish composer’s scores to be accepted 
Written in 1922, em- 
ploying for the most part a conventional 


internationally. 


idiom, it exploits Nielsen’s wide knowledge 
of woodwind technique and demonstrates 
his strong affection for the wind choirs of 
the orchestra. The authoritative reading 
on HMV discs DB5200/3 by a Danish 
group may be considered definitive, as 
this is the ensemble (with one exception) 
for whom Nielsen wrote the piece. Cer- 
tainly it is a model of superior wind play- 
ing of intimate character. 

The present record does not measure 
up. The clarinet is below standard, and 
the group as a whole lacks the serenity 
of the older version. A better perform- 
ance can be found on Classic records, 
where the New Art Wind Quintet also 
has the advantage of a better choice of 
disc-mate. 

Bozza’s piece is the sort of thing con- 
servatory directors turn out from time 
to time to keep their names in catalogs. 
Not unpleasant listening the first time 
through, it is so shallow that a second 
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hearing wears off its patina of slick pro- 
fessionalism, exposing the numerous bor- 
rowings from familiar sources. 

The Ibert has been done much better 
by the Fairfield Ensemble (Strad. 606). 
Typical Ibert, inconsequential but agree- 
able, it has just enough starch to keep it 
from collapsing. A.W.P. 
SPOHR: Nonet in F major, Op. 31; Mem- 

bers of the Vienna Octet. London LP 

disc LL710, $5.95. 


ASPOHR is one of the happy group of 
composers who was practically discovered 
by LP. A prolific composer who reached 
his peak in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he was represented in pre-war 
domestic catalogs by a handful of little- 
played pieces. Now the LP list offers nine 


substantial selections, not the least of 


which is this None. 

This music, like most of Spohr’s output, 
is marked by an excessive use of chro- 
maticism that becomes wearisome in the 
course of time. Its assets lie in the 
endless fund of attractive graceful melo- 
dies and the knowing sense of instru- 
mental balance and color. The composer 
has taken an unusual combination of 
instruments and fashioned an agreeable 
score along the lines of the Beethoven 
Septet and the Schubert Octet. It’s not 
great music by any means, but certainly 
will provide as much listening pleasure as 
those other two pieces. 

The performance by these veteran 
Viennese instrumentalists is all one could 
ask. Relaxed, assured, with just. the right 
amount of sentiment for this essentially 
Romantic work, it is practically flawless 
and has been c ean’y recorded. A.W.P. 
VILLA-LOBOS: Nonelto; Quatuor; the 

Roger Wagner Chorale and the Con- 

cert Arts Ensemble. Capitol LP 

P 8191, $5. Trio for Violin, Viola and 

Cello; Alexander Schneider (violin), 

Milton Katims (viola) and Frank 

Miller (cello). Columbia LP ML 2214, 

$4. 


A!T WOULD be a rough proposition to 
pinpoint any esthetic underlying the art 
September, 1953 


OCTOBER RELEASES 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Scheherazade 

Orchestra of The Vienna State Opera 
Conducted by Argeo Quadri 


WL 5234 
DVORAK 


Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in B Minor 
Op. 104 
A 


nto Janigro=Cello, Orchestra of Tt 


Vienna State Opera, Conducted by Dean Dix 


WL 5225 : 


SCHUBERT 

String Quartet No. 6 in D Major 
String Quartet No. 9 in G Minor 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 


WL 5224 
BRAHMS 


Sonata for Clarinet and Piano in F Major, Opus 
120, No. 1 . 

Sonata for Clarinet and Piano in E Flat Major 
Opus 120, No. 2 

Leopold Wlach—Clarinet, Joerg Demus—Pianc 


WL 5236 


WILBYE 
Madrigals 
The Randolph Singers—David Rar 


WL 5221 


BEETHOVEN 

String Trio in E Flat Major, Op. 3 
Jean Pougnet—Violin, Frederick Riddle 
Anthony Pini—Cello 

WL 5226 

Music te Relax By 

Leslie Bridgewater and the 
Westminster Light Orchestra 
WL-4008 

Christmas Carols 

Deutschmeister Band—Ju 


WL 5300 


BACH French Suites 

No. 1, D Minor No. 2, C Minor—WL 5250 

No. 3, B Minor No. 4, E Flat Major—WL 5251 
No. 5, G Major No. 6, E Major—WL 5252 
Fernando Valenti—Hoarpsichord 

Already available in album, WAL 310 


BACH English Suites 

No. 1, A Major No. 6, D Minor—WL 5253 
No. 2, A Minor No. 5, E Minor—WL 5254 
No. 3, G Minor No. 4, F Major—WL 5255 
Fernando Valenti—Harpsichord 

Already available in album. WAL 305 


SPECIAL RELEASE 
Westminster's Hi-Fi Demonstration Record DRB 
Excerpts from outstanding Westminster 
recordings 


3.50 


NATURAL 


ie 
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of Villa-Lobos. Quantitatively, his pro- 
ductivity has been fabulous. And I 
cannot say that | have actively disliked 
any of the several dozen works I remem- 
ber having heard at one time or another. 
Still I don’t know what their raison 
@étre might be. By turns civilized and 
savage, evocative and abstract, affecting 
and innocuous, he just goes on like the 
river, writing more prolifically than any- 
one. The present discs bring us much 
that is pretty, and some that is momen- 
tarily moving. Emotionally they are all 
quite self-contained. The Quatuor, scored 
for flute, harp, celesta, alto saxophone 
and women’s voices, is the most com- 
pelling of the lot. The Nonetto is essen- 
tially the same stuff in a much heavier 
and rather less palatable dose. The 
Trio is expertly eclectic. All are ex- 


cellently performed and the engineering 


~J.L. 


is decidedly superior in each case. 





BACH: French Suite No. 5 in G; BEE- 
THOVEN: 32 Variations in C minor; 
BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini, Op. 35; Constance Keene 
(piano). Mercury LP disc MG-10138, 
$4.85. 


AAGREEABLE sound just a trifle shy 
on resonance in forle passages is what 
Mercury gives us in its recording of this 
awkwardly arranged recital. There would 
seem to be no excuse for presenting two 
rather lengthy sets of variations back to 
back, even allowing for the supposed 
commercial value of giving a buyer all 
on one disc music by all the 3 B’s (here’s 
a cliche that may never cease to haunt 
us). Miss Keene is clearly one of our 
better players as her sparkling account 
of Bach’s delightful French Suite attests. 
She also has temperament as is shown in 
her differentiation of the various styles 
of music she performs. She does not, 
however, have the reserves of strength 
necessary to make her playing of the big, 
loud and fast sections of the Brahms 
Paganini 
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Variations seem comfortable. 


Her tone is also occasionally on the per- 
cussive side. One’s overall impression of 
Miss Keene’s work, nevertheless, is cer- 


tain to be favorable. —C.J.L. 


BACH: Transcriplions for Piano; Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano); Columbia ML 4684, 
$5.45. 


ASANDOR is certainly the man for this 
kind of thing. No matter how one reacted 
to his playing of the harpsichord music 
on the piano (ML-4304), there is no 
argument but that he handles these organ 
transcriptions very well. There are two 
by Liszt—the Preludes and Fugues in 
G minor; two by Busoni—the D major 
Prelude and Fugue and the C major Toc- 
cala, Adagio and Fugue, and one by the 
pianist himself—the famous D minor 
Toccata and Fugue. Musically, if I can’t 
have the original, I'll settle for the Busoni 
they are marvelously done. Sandor is 
a pianist in the “grand” style as he proved 
in his recording of Liszt (ML-4084) but 
he is also an artist of considerable sensi- 
tivity. This rare combination of technique 
and feeling has never shown to better 
advantage than in this disc. The re- 
cording is excellent. -D.R. 
FALLA: Ritual Fire Dance, Andaluza, 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife; GRANA- 
DOS: The Maiden and the Nightingale, 
Playera; ALBENIZ: Seguidilla, Sevil- 
la, Tango in D; INFANTE: El Vito; 
Leonard Pennario (piano). 
LP disc P-8190, $4.98. 


Capitol 


AAN admirably clean recording that 
seems too close for some of this hearty, 
big concert-hall-type Spanish music. Pen- 
nario is another one of our young Ameri- 
can pianists currently making quite an 
impression on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. And no wonder—few keyboard 
performers can surpass his different kinds 
of brilliant tone, his articulation in pass- 
ages asking for dizzy speed, his rhythmic 
control, or his crisp musical thought. 
Someone at Capitol deserves a thank 
you for presenting this talented player 
in this particular program of Spanish 
music, for it fits him like a glove. Pen- 
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r- nario gives performances of the tired Dorfmann (piano). RCA Victor LP 


of though still colorful Ritual Fire Dance, disc LM-1758, $5.72. 

” the excellent transcription of the Miller's THIS ij ee a 

I Wife’s Dance, the entertaining Playera, 4 ee eee een, ones Dn 

40 . . " ai pression of closeness, clarity, and a slightly 
Sevilla, and the finger-breaking El Vito : : pa 

: i ai a unnatural, mechanical resonance. The 

that strike fire. The other works, with the a : F 

ry z ube disc restores Ania Dorfmann to Red 
exception of the popular Albeniz Tango : : 

1, Seal, and deservedly too, as anyone will 


(which loses its feeling of dance movement 


ae ae agree who heard her fresh and beautiful 
through Pennario’s undue rhythmic liber- 6 


3 . presentation of Beethoven’s overplayed 
cm ties), are also capably played. C.J.L. : Fat 7 
Moonlight and Pathétique Sonatas recently 
- ‘ sa Vy, , i I reviewed in these pages. Here she tackles 
ee j a ee 4 - ag og a wide variety of well-chosen works and 
- o up. a ee »-10136, admirably succeeds in making them all 
an $4.85. bana tage — on seem different. 
a - “ theme vy “ - Dp. nhs Miss Dorfmann is a bit short on lim- 
_ ‘ ~" Variations, be 1; oe pidity of tone is her accounts of the ever 
aad 4 di —— - oc ». 7. — lovely Papillons and three Chopin Ecos- 
“tl - F eee $4.85. ayee  saises, Op. 72; but her strong control 
he by Andor Foldes (piano). and rhythmic security gives these pieces 
od AMUTTE wihiuaes eileen ton * healthy vigor which they should seem 
vt : : : to possess more often than they do. Her 
se Mercury mirror, these clean, alert, not 
a a ol performance of the opening of Mendels- 
a really impressive performances by Andor , 
ae a ‘ 3 oy. sohn’s popular Andante and Rondo Cap- 
i Foldes. Of some interest are the /Vor- on gt eae 
. ‘ ‘ ae riccioso is imposing in every way, but the 
ie wegian Peasant Dances, here recorded ye : 
: : : - pens, = Tae rest lacks the requisite elfin enchantment. 
as. for the first time in their entirety. The 
ue tunes are modest and ingratiating but 
= presented in not quite rough enough 
a fashion. However, at least half dozen 
R of the pieces would create some _ interest 


in our concert halls. The disc of early 
Schumann pieces has the lovely Papillons 





= (actually a study for the later Carnaval), 
ile. the infrequently engaging \begg Varia- 
nil. lions which suffers most of its length 
to: from rhythmic monotony, and the bril- 
tol liant Toccata. Also, there is the Clara 
Wieck Impromptus (actually variations) 
which is the novelty of the disc. This 
hat unimportant work has an undistinguished 
ty, theme that does not support much elab- 
Set oration. There is only a trace of the 
ms personal flavor and musical invention 3 
aa that made Schumann one of the most b, i Fis *), & 
= significant composers for the piano in Mii i 6a | AS 
: musical history. Though a full catalog 
of Schumann’s works should be available R E LEASE D AT LAST! 
ass- on LP, let us hope no other company Bach’s magnificent St. Matthew Passion 
lie will be tempted to give us Opus 5 again. recorded in actual performance in the 
CIL. Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Palm Sun- 
day, 1939. Conducted by Willem Men- 
ank gelberg, supreme authority on this work. 
yer SCHUMANN: Papillons, Op.2 and nine | Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
nish other works by Mendelssohn, Chopin, er, choirs. aed on Columbia 
en- Liszt, Ravel, and Menotti; Ania eS PM RB YD 
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It would be difficult, however, to improve 
on her poised playing of Mendelssohn’s 
Vay Breezes and Spinning Song, Liszt’s 
Un Sospiro, and impossible to surpass 
her dazzling account of Menotti’s high- 
spirited Ricercare and Toccata. For my 
taste, Miss Dorfmann leans a little too 
heavy on the sentiment in Ravel’s Sona- 
line but her mastery of its tonal problems 
is everywhere in evidence; and only 
Casadesus has achieved a more winning 
recorded 


presentation of this exquisite 


miniature. All in all, a worthwhile dise. 


C.J.L. 

WEBER: Sonata No. 1 in C major; 

Helmut Roloff (piano); Decca DL- 
7543, $3.85. 

ATHIS 1812 work shows the young 


Weber at his best. 


most of the time and brings in the fresh 


It escapes the salon 
air of originality. Even the finale rondo 
a moto perpetuo is not merely an eXx- 
hibition-piece, it a dainty filigree of sheer 
energy, the kind of thing that Mendels- 
sohn was to become so enthusiastic about. 


COLUMBIA 





Original Cast Recording! 


‘The stirring Broadway hit—John Brown’s 
Body—starring Tyrone Power, Judith 
Anderson, Raymond Massey. Complete 
performance. 
“Le.” 


Exclusively on Columbia 


(2-12"). SL 181. 
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Some years ago Arrau made a recording 
of this work and I still prefer it. He 
carried it off with a cold and elegant dis- 
patch that shriveled the 
mentality in the music. 


latent senti- 
Roloff plays it 
for sighs and tears. The recording, from 
Deutsche Grammophon, is not up to 
their usual standard. 
and harsh. 


It is both tinny 
-—D.R. 





BACH: 
erzahlen die Ehre Gottes; 


Die Himmel 
Magda Laszlo 


Cantata No. 76, 


(soprano), Hilde Roessel-Majdan (con- 
tralto), Petre Munteanu (tenor), Rich- 
ard Standen (bass), the Akademiechor 
and the Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen. Westminster LP WL _ 5201, 
$5.95. 


Al WAS unable to check this with a 
score but I cannot imagine that the per- 
The 
sound is as good as I have heard in this 
kind of recording, with just the right smid- 
gen of church reverberation. 


formance is less than authoritative. 


The soloists, 
tenor, are in excellent 


redoubtable 


especially the 
voice, and the Scherchen 
keeps a sober hand on the chorus and 
orchestra. For the music itself I can say 
It dates from 1723, at the very out- 
set of Bach’s Leipzig cantorship, and one 
that the composer was 
terested in making a strong impression 
At that, 
there are passages of pure transport in 
this work, and surely it is proper that the 
broader public should have an oppor- 
tunity to know the less familiar cantatas. 
Westminster is due our gratitude for its 
assiduity in this worthy enterprise. 


less. 


infers too in- 


to write truly sublime music. 


J.L. 


DEEP RIVER and Other Songs; Wil- 
liam Warfield (baritone) with Lehman 
Engel conducting Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra. Columbia 10’ LP AAL- 
32, $2.72. 

ASINCERITY, smooth singing, and a 

general atmosphere of geniality prevade 
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this litthe record by William Warfield, 
the eminent Negro baritone. 

These are hardly folk songs, with the 
exception of the spiritual, Deep River, 
but rather songs that over the last thirty 
years have become light classics of the 
American musical scene. Lily Strick- 
land’s Mah Lindy Lou and Vincent You- 
man’s Without a Song are good cases in 
point. 

This is not so interesting a collection 
as Mr. Warfield’s earlier set, Old American 
Songs, nor is the material nearly so good. 
Nevertheless 


singing here, and much agreeable music, 


there is much agreeable 
too. 

The singer shows a nice feeling for soft 
tones in Water Boy and Jeanie with the 
Light Brown reaches the 
peak of sonority in the stirring, Dusty 
Road. 


Recording is excellent, but 


Hair, and he 


surfaces, 
like many of this AAL Columbia series, 
suggest lack of care, haste and inatten- 


——M. de S. 


tion. 


HANDEL: Hans 
Olaf Hudemann (bass), August Wen- 


Dalla guerra amorosa; 


zinger (cello) and Fritz Neumeyer 
(cembalo); TELEMANN: Jhr Voelker, 
hoert'; Hildegard Hennecke (alto); 
Gustav Scheck (flute), August Wen- 
zinger (viola da gamba) and Fritz 
Neumeyer (organ). Decca 10’ LP 


DL-7542, $3.85. 


AWITH THIS 


two lovely 


excellent recording of 
continues 
its Archive Series, devoted to little-known 
early The Handel is the less 
spectacular of the two being one of the 
many secular solo works he wrote in the 


cantatas, Decca 


music. 


Italian manner. But the arias are gorge- 
The 
The Telemann 
Written for the feast of 
the Epiphany, it exudes the gentle radi- 
ance of that. most touching of holy days. 
One might wish that Fraulein Hennecke 
were a bit more steady but her part, for 
all its seeming simplicity, is a rough one 
and all things considered, she does nobly. 


ous and the recitatives are brief. 
performance is a fine one. 
is a little gem. 


The combined sounds of the viola da 


gamba, baroque flute and organ are 


—D.R. 


ravishing. 
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HAUER: Hoelderlin Lieder, Op. 32; 
KRENEK: Fiedellieder, Op. 64; KO- 
DALY: Sappho’s love song; At night; 
The forest, Op. 9; Polly Batic (con- 
tralto) and Robert Leukauf (piano). 
New Records LP NRLP-405, $5.95. 


ATHIS DISC serves to introduce Josef 
Mathias Hauer (b.1883), a little-known 
patriarch of Viennese music, who is said 
to have anticipated many of the inno- 
vations of Schoenberg. His settings of 
seven poems of the classicist Hoelderlin 
make use of his theories 
from which it may be that Schoenberg’s 


sound figure 


twelve-tone techniques were developed. 
The effect of these songs is curious, to - 
say the least, with angular melodies and 
a feeling of uncertainty, perhaps of ex- 
perimentation. As we pass on through 
Krenek to Kodaly the music of the pro- 
gram becomes increasingly approachable. 
Krenek’s cycle is made up of poems by 
Theodor Mommsen and Theodor Storm; 


On one record... 


DE FALLA 


as interpreted by two of 


Spain’s greatest conductors 


EL RETABLO 


Ernesto Halffter conducting the Orchestre 
du Théatre des Champs Elysses 


EL AMOR BRUJO 


Freitas Branco conducting the 
Ltelolato MESS Zi] olalolal am @laaal-tiige) 
WL 5238 
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the Kodaly songs are from the Hungarian 
of Ady Endre and Bela Balazs. These 
last are both colorful and melodious. 

Miss Batic’s voice in these songs is rather 


quaverous. In the Hauer one wishes 
especially for a greater vocal solidity, 
and surely the Krenek could be more 


lightly sung. Perhaps there is more to 
this program than the singer has suc- 
ceeded in transmitting to us. 


production is satisfactory. 


The re- 


P.L.M. 


HANDEL: JI Pastor Fido (Opera in 3 
Acts); Genevieve Warner (Mirtillo), 
Lois Hunt (Eurilla), Genevieve Rowe 
(Amarilli), Elizabeth (Silvio), 
Virginia Paris (Dorinda), Frank Rogier 
(Tirenio), Columbia Chamber Orches- 
tra conducted by Lehman 
Columbia LP ML-4685, $5.45. 


Brown 


Engel. 


ATHERE IS both and atmo- 
sphere in this record, which is a fine ex- 
ample of Columbia’s 30th Street Studio 
technique in the operatic field. A project 
like this, accomplished in this country, 
deserves laudation. 


realism 


It proves that we 
do not have to go to Europe to get a good 
These are all fine young 
especially 
who deserves rating as a star. 


cast of singers. 

Warner, 
But what 
a pity her role is supposed to be a male one, 
for her vocal loveliness and charm are 
completely feminine. 


artists, Genevieve 


It’s a bit confusing 
to say the least, always to keep in mind 
that this feminine Mirtillo and also the 
equally feminine Silvio of the cast are 
masculine protagonists. 
pho!) 


(Shades of Sap- 
It’s all Handel’s fault, or the re- 
sult of an old custom which favored male 
sopranos and altos in operatic parts in 
those long departed times. 

Handel’s The Faithful Shepherd was 
an early opera, written in his twenty- 
(1712) for London. Its 
plot is an artificial one, dealing with in- 
trigues among nymphs and shepherds. 
By and large, it is light-weight Handel, 
though to be sure it has ingratiating 
melodies and the kind of rhythmic bounce 
for which its composer was singularly 


seventh year 


capable, but there was nothing to the 
story to incite him to any depth of feeling. 
The opera was not a success when first 
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given, but after Handel revised it in 
1734 making large additions, it caught on. 
But this kind of operatic diversion is 
dated today. 


What we hear in this recording seems 
to be an excised version of the 1712 score 
with recitatives omitted which clarify the 
plot. What we get from the li: er on the 
envelope is far from an adequate libretto 
with only English text in part. 


Considering the importance of 
this release as an all-American production 
with a good cast and a first-rate con- 
ductor who knows how to handle such 
an assignment, the disc should have been 
boxed with complete notes and texts in 
Italian and English in the manner that 
Cetra has done with some of its early 


operas on one record. P.H.LR. 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro—Se vuo- 


ballare; La Vendetta; 
Recit. and Aria 
and Aria 


Non piu andrai; 
Recit. 
Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi; 


Vedro, mentr io: 


Concert Arias—Mentre li lascio, o 
figlia, K. 513; Per questa tella mano, 
K. 612; Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo, 


K. 584; George London (bass-baritone ) 
with Walter conducting the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia LP ML-4699, $5.45. 


Bruno 


MOZART: Der Schauspieldirektor — Bes- 
ter Juengling; Die Entfuehrung aus 
dem Serail—Traurigkeit; Le Nozze di 
Figaro—Dove sono; Die Zauberfloete— 
Ach, ich fueh’s; Don Giovanni—Recit. 
and Aria, Mi tradi quest’ alma ingrata; 
Cosi fan tutte—Per pieta ben mio per- 
dona; Don dir; 
Eleanor Steber (soprano) with Bruno 
Walter conducting the Columbia Sym- 

Columbia LP ML- 


Giovanni—Non mi 


phony Orchestra. 
1694, $5.45. 


ACOLUMBIA has arranged two extra- 
ordinary Mozart concerts for two of its 
leading artists and the beloved old man 
of the opera house, Bruno Walter, whose 
way with Mozart’s 
pealing. As recordings, both are excep- 
tionally fine for realism and balance, the 


music is ever ap- 
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London one accomplished in Los Angeles 
and the Steber presumably in New York. 
The hi-fi technique is so similar that I 
doubt that any one not familiar with the 
facts would know the difference, which 
is a tribute to Columbia’s engineering 
staff. 

Of the two singers, George London is 
the most satisfactory. There is no ques- 
tion that he is one of the most gifted 
singing actors of our times, and one is 
Vozze 
di Figaro of his abilities in characteriza- 
Actually his 
heavy for 


concious in these selections from 
somewhat 
and he 
reach sometimes for some high tones, but 


tion. voice is 


Figaro’s music does 
he conveys the spirit of the three arias. 
La Vendetta, Bartolo’s air in the opera, 
permits London some sinister character- 
The the 
Count’s air in the third act in which the 
Nobleman’s jealousy is paramount. 


ization. fourth selection § is 
Lon- 
don does that aria here much better than 
he did in the complete recording of the 
opera in Columbia set SL-114. On the 
reverse side of the record, London sings 
three of Mozart’s concert arias for bass 
The first, Mentre ti lascio, o figlia, 
was recorded recently by 


voice. 
Souzay (see 
page 330, June issue) and in the past by 
Pinza and Tajo. Souzay does not suggest 
the grief-stricken father as well as London, 
who has greater dramatic intensity, but 
has quite the 


neither compassion of 


Pinza with his caressing soft tones. Per 
questa bella mano, with its obbligato 


originally for contrabass, is a declaration 
It is not one of Mozart’s best 
concert arias and, for me, does not sustain 


of love. 


the interest that the first and last ones 
do. The last is a highly spirited bur- 
lesque air which was intended for Gug- 
lielmo in the first act of Cosi fan tutte but 
was replaced in the score by Non siate 
ritroso because, as Einstein says, it was 
“in such extended form that it seemed 
to him |Mozart] to interrupt the flow of the 
first act.” 


delightful performance of this. 


London and Walter give a 


Miss Steber’s selections are assuredly 
In all, 
the guiding spirit of Bruno Walter is 
most One 
years for this music. 


September, 1953 


an ambitious concert program. 
gratifying. feels his love of 


long The soprano 


sings with authority and vocal plenitude. 
There is much lovely sound in her voice, 
though it lacks the freedom and nuance 
which she brought to her Mozart singing 
on Victor records some years back. Since 
she changed her style of singing and 
strengthened and increased the size of 
her voice by breath pressure, she does 
not float up to her higher tones with the 
ease and limpid beauty of former times, 
with the result that some are fluttery and 
others under-pitch which is not to be 
miscontrued with off-pitch. Her most 
ingratiating singing is heard in the arias 
when the tessituras are not too taxing; 
her recitatives are often heavily handled. 
She is at her best in the Countess’ aria 
from Nozze di Figaro and Per pieta, ben 
mio from Cosi fan tulle, which assuredly 
she handles better than in the English 
version in the complete opera set (Co- 
lumbia SL-122). Elvira’s aria, 
Mi tradi, is more suited to her voice than 
Donna Anna’s Non mir dir. There are 
too many other singers who have sung 
the airs from Die Entfuehrung and The 
Magic Flute which memory brings to mind. 
On the other hand, Miss Steber’s in- 
clusion of the air from The Impresario 
is most welcome. 


Donna 
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Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscribers 
dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 





RARITIES, Huge Choice Collection to be Sold 
at Auction. Schnabel, Cortot, Fischer, Bachaus. 
Budapest Quartet, Elena Gerhardt, etc., etc. 


Send card for complete list. Vincent M. Brennan, 
Jr., 2266 Boston Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

URGENTLY WANTED: Following Victor records: 
Set M-235; V-1124 (Rachmaninoff); 1472 (Back- 





haus); 1529, 1549, 7324 (or 7242) (Paderewski); 
542, 7660 (Casals); 7257, 7606, 7703 (Moisei 
vitsch); 7650-51 (Haydn Lark) (Flonazleys); 


7403 (Rubinstein); 7654 (Elman); 9340 (Arrau); 
11500 (Pascal); 11501-02 Franck Psyche (Cop- 
pola). Will pay highest prices or exchange other 
Rarities. LCDR T. L. Clear, Navy 103, FPO, 
New York, N. Y. 

RECORDS FOR SALE; Collectors items, reason- 
able prices, ask for lists. Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Pa. 
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It is a pity that once again Columbia 
omits original texts and gives us only 
truncated translations. P.H.R. 
MOZART: Erullate Jubilate 

165; Il Re 
Die 
Trauerigkeit; 


Violet, K. 


pastore—L’amero,  saro 
Entfuehrung dem 
Warnung, K. 


Elizabeth Schwartkopf (soprano) 


costante; aus 
Serail 
433; 

with Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Suesskind, Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips and Gerald Moore 
Columbia LP ML-4649, $5.45. 


Vienna 


(piano). 


ATHIS MOZART recital offers quite 
different singing than the Steber one and 
also quite different recording. The re- 
quality from se- 
lection to selection. The Motet was re- 
corded early in 1949, the /l Re pastore 
later the same year, the Entfuehrung aria 
and Warnung in 1948. Miss Schwartz- 


production varies in 


kopf, who is due to come to this country 
later in the year, is definitely one of the 

both 
many 


vocally and 

fine 
Her 
Erultate is more complete than the recent 
Hilde but Miss 


Schwartkopf’s singing is not at her best. 


singers, 
the 


recording. 


most gifted 


artistically, of post-war 


artists now version of 


one by Gueden, here 
It may be due to the recording quality 


Her 


singing of the difficult aria from J/1 Re 


which is far from ideally balanced. 


pastore is utterly charming with exquisite 
legato and consistent tonal beauty. There 
is some disturbing balance in the Ent- 
fuehrung aria but here the singer is more 
Miss Steber. In both 
this latter air and the previous one, the 


at home than 
soprano is most gratifyingly in the middle 
of every high tone and there is greater 
ease in her singing than in Miss Steber’s. 
Warnung, which was originally intended 
as an aria for bass, has become the proper- 
ty of sopranos in modern times and singers 
like the late Elisabeth 


Schumann and 
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Miss Schwartkopf disprove the validity 
of the composer’s intentions. This ver- 
sion of Warnung, with the ever reliable 
Gerald Moore at the piano, is every bit 
as fine as Miss Schumann’s version and 
better recorded. The notes for this record 
are woefully inadequate with no original 
the truncated 
tions. - 


transla- 


P.H.R. 


texts and usual 





RCA VICTOR'S 
New HMV Issues 


(Continued from page 10) 


Nacht und Traeume and the pianissimos 
and diminuendos of Du _ bist die Ruh. 
His voice is a bit light for Der Atlas, but 
few 
His 


are 


voices are not strained by this song. 
Erlkoenig Doppelgaenger 
second only to the virtually unob- 
obtainable Huesch rank 
close to those of Schlusnus as the best 
on LP. Though hardly 
this is the best all-around Schubert group 
on LP. 


ments 


and his 


versions, and 


enterprising, 


Gerald Moore’s accompani- 
The 
failure to include original texts and trans- 
lations here cannot be condoned. Why 
a_ leading like RCA-Victor 
refuses to do this is not understandable. 
the 


throughout are superb. 


company 


Surely, it is cannot be because of 


small cost. 

Rafael Kibelik has long been familiar 
first with the Phil- 
later with Chicago 


Czech 
the 
That he is more highly re- 
Britain 


on records, 
harmonic and 
Symphony. 
Chicago is 


spected in than in 


indicated by the increasing attention 
given him by HMV, for whom he con- 


the Or- 
chestra in the Dvorak Second Symphony 


ducts excellent Philharmonia 


and in two concerto 
Brahms D 
Haydn’s Violoncello Concerto with Four- 


performances 


minor with Solomon and 


nier. In each case, Kubelik’s. mastery 
ef the orchestra is thoroughly apparent 
in the quality and balance of orchestral 
the steadfast musicality 


tone, and in 


displayed. 
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The Dvorak D minor is the symphony 
the best 
since Beethoven, along with Schubert’s 
C major and the four of Brahms. 
sive brooding and 


which Tovey ranked among 
A mas- 
tragic work, it also 
contains moments of great lyric expanse. 
Kubelik’s excellent, broad, 
and with a fine sense of phrase and dy- 


reading is 
namic climax in overall direc- 
the 
and far 
Urania 


superior 


tion and musicianship to 


Talich-Czech 


pre-war 
version, 
the 


more 
musical than 
of Rother. 
Some will question the slow pace set 
by Solomon and Kubelik in the Brahms 
D minor Concerto, but none can deny 
that both 
fully rehearsed as to their con- 
ception of this massive and remarkable 
early work of Brahms, at the same time 


recent release 


soloist and conductor are in 


accord 


one of the most youthfully spontaneous 
and occasionally contrived works of the 
repertory. On the credit side, it should 
be noted that the slow tempo in the first 
movement, especially, places its lyric 
passages in extremely good perspective, 
and allows both and the 
chestra to reveal a great deal of detail, 
even in the great fortissimo passages and 
showering thrills with which this move- 
The movement 
contains some lovely ideas, but they are 
expounded at too great length, and the 
slow Adagio taken by these artists is 
not calculated to banish tedium. Solo- 
mon is, as always, an impeccable musi- 


Solomon or- 


ment abounds. slow 


cian with a tremendous, though seldom 
showy technic, but he lacks the grand 
sweep of the early Bachaus reading, still 


the finest ever recorded. Unless one 
prefers the strained virtuosity of Serkin’s 
now rather dated record with Reiner, 
this new Solomon-Kubelik version is 
musically and reproductively the best 
om LP 


Boris Christoff’s reputation as one of 


our greatest young singers was amply 


established in a previous release of the 


complete Boris. This new collection 
of miscellaneous arias and songs is a 


pendant to that there 
isn’t a bad performance in the lot, and 
some of the selections, such as the ones 
from 


performance; 


Khovantchina 
Sept mber, 1953 


and Eugen Onegin 





and the Moussorgsky songs, are superb. 


But Christoff is more than a_ specialist 


in Russian music: we should have ex- 
amples of his fine singing in Verdi and 
other opera compositions on records, 
especially since, thanks to Senator Mc- 
Carran, we are to be deprived of a chance 


to hear him in this country in person. 


There are no texts or translations in- 
cluded with this release, which is  in- 
excusable. 


Neither of the large-scale British works 
included here is very impressive except 
to those strongly addicted to this kind of 
derivative neo-Romanticism. Elgar has 
represented before on 
records, but never better than in Boult’s 
conscientious reading of his A flat Sym- 
phony, here with sumptuous 
sound and full-bodied reproduction. Bee- 
cham, another exponent of the watered 
milk of British neo-Romanticism, turns 
from the Gallic-influenced Delius to the 
Teutonic-influenced 


been adequately 


recorded 


Bantock, and gives 
us the first major representation of that 
composer on records. 


As a rule all of these records offer first- 
rate reproduction. A couple of selec- 
tions in the Christoff and Fischer-Dieskau 
collections betray their origin from 78 
rpm, Otherwise the recordings originate 
from splendidly engineered British tapes 
excellently processed in this 


by RCA-Victor. 


country 
Phil Hart 


RECORD ROUNDUP 


ATHE THIRTEENTH LP of 
Piano Cuncerto No. 1 by Solomon, Dubrowen and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra (LHMV-1028) as- 
suredly dispersed the jinx on 13. It was a better 
performance and recording than any of the round 
dozen that preceded it. The fourteenth issue 
by Aldo Ciccolini, Cluytens and the Paris Conser- 
vatory Concerts Orchestra (RCA Victor—Blue 
bird LBC-1020) isn't half as good which doesn't 
make it desirable at half the price. The piano 
sounds boxed-in and Ciccolini and his able con- 
ductor are stolid in the first movement and ram 
pant in the finale. One of the best of the recent 
Bluebird releases is Schumann's Carnaval Suite 
and Ballet Music from Delibes’ Sylvia (Bluebird 
LBC-1025) with Robert Irving and Louis Foures- 
tier conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. Both 
conductors know their way around a ballet score 
and the engineers did good jobs. 


Tchaikovsky's 


Moiseiwitsch Plays Chopin Preludes and Scherzi 
(Bluebird LBC-1038) offers uneven recordings of 
the piano and uneven performances. Time was 
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when this artist rated full-priced records, but 

since he hasn't been heard much on this side of the 

water in recent years, he’s demoted to Bluebird 

Classics. The pianist is heard in 15 of the Preludes 

and three of the Scherzos—Nos. 1, 3, and 4. The 

former are over-emphasized and of the latter only 
jo. 3 comes off well. 


Orchestral Music 
1039) offers some 


Despite uneven reproduction, 
from Grand Opera (Bluebird LBC 
expert performances by Italy's famous veteran 
conductor Tullio Serafin of the overtures from 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville and The Italian Woman 
in Alg‘ers (mislabelled Jialians in Algiers), Ballet 
Music from William Tell and the Bacchanale from 
Samson and Delilah. with the overture from Spon- 
tini’s La Vestale, conducted by Fernando Previtali 
(who directed the complete opera recording for 
Cetra) thrown-in for good measure. Decidedly 
a good buy at $3.10. 


Bluebird LBC-1049 offers a 
formance of Mendelssohn's 
minor by Siegfried Borries, 


twelfth LP per- 
Violin Concerto in E 
a violinist with a fine- 


spun tone and unexciting technical assurance, 
coupled with the ninth version of Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony neatly played by Barbirolli 


and the Halle Orchestra. Both recordings suggest 


transfer from 78s but the perforimances are ex 
ceptional values at the price. 
In its AAL series, Columbia has issued two 


violin cecitals by Isaac Stern (disc 23) and Michael 
Rabin (disc 30), which should have popular appeal 
since most of the selections are arrangements in 
the encore category. > inclusion of the 
Zimbalist arrangement of Carl Engel’s lovely 
song, Sea Shell, deserves mention. Both violinists 
play thrice familiar pieces by Kreisler and Dvorak. 
In an entirely different vein is Columbia’s AAL-33, 
entitled Meditations, featuring arrangements of 
Schubert's Ave Maria and Litany, Bach's Come 
Sweet Death, and Brahms’ My Heart Is Filled with 
Lorging played by the gifted violist William Prim- 


rose If you have never heard Primrose play 
Schupert’s Litany for All Scul’s Day, you have 
missed a rare musical treat. A sampling of Sir 


Thomas Beecham's expressive treatment of music 


by Bizet and Rossini can be heard on AAL-27— 
three Scenes from Carmen and the overture to 
Semiramide All of these discs are excellently 


recorded and worth their price of $2.85 each. 


MGM's Spanish Piano Music (disc E3025) 
offers a recital by a specialist in this field, George 
Copeland. The thirteen pieces are familiar and 
unfamiliar items by Albeniz, Pittaluga, Granados, 
Nin, Mempou. Infante, Turina, Falla, and La- 
parra. Good piano tone prevails and also surface 
noise suggesting transfers from 78 rpm. MGM‘'s 
disc E-3028 is worth acquiring for the Rossini- 
Britten Matinees Musicales and Soirees Musicales, 


Also on this disc are 
Overture and Ballet 


two ingenious ballet suites. 
performances of Rossini's 
Music from William Tell, neatly but not excitingly 
performed. The recording is realistic. Wilhemm 
Schuechter's renditions of Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Capriccio Espagnole, |ppolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian 





Sketches, and Tchaikovsky's Marche Slav (MGM 
E3022) is well recorded and efficiently performed 
but there is strong competition for each item 
already in the LP catalogue—Desormiere’s Ca pric 


cio (Capitol 1106) and Sketches (London LL-440), 
and Ormandy’s Marche Slav, coupled with 1812 
Overture (Columbia AAL-24, price $2.85.) 


If you did not hear Westminster's realistic 
earlier recordings of Antal Kocze, King of the Gyp- 
and his Band (WL-3001/02), try sampling 
his third release WL-3004. It offers quite an ex- 
perience in rhythmic verve and languishing tone. 
Kocze’s violin makes good background music for 
a dinner party, but don’t be surprised if é guest 


sies, 


breaks conversation to remark upon the Gypsy's 
ardor 
THE LATEST company to come up with a 


medium-priced line of recordings is Urania. This 
jatest series, known as “Request,” sell at $3.50 
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a disc, which is 50c higher than Victor's Bluebird 
and Columbia's Entre series. Practically all of 
the first Request issues stem from Germany, 
though one or two emanate from Vienna. Among 
the latter is a performance of Beethoven's Emperor 
Concerto by Elly Ney with Karl Boehm and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (disc 7-10), Ili 
this were a better recording it would be a strong 
competitor to any other Emperor on LP, including 
Schnabel’s version. Elly Ney has sometimes been 
referred to as the female Schnabel, which may or 
may not be flattering to either artist. Truth is, she 
plays with the technical command of the keyboard 
that makes for exciting musicianship. The re- 
cording of Strauss’ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite 
the Vienna Philharmonic also. As a performance 
it’s excelient, but as a recording it is a disappoint 
ment. 


A rather careless pianist by the name of Alex 
de Vries turns in one of the poorer performances 
of Tchaikovsky's Concerto No. 1 on disc 7-2. Most 
of the symphonic works which I heard were satis- 


factorily recorded but routine in performance. 
These include Arthur Rother's version of the Schu- 
bert Symphony in C major (disc 1), Gerhard 


Plueger’s renditions with Leipsig’s Radio Orchestra 
otf Dvorak's New World (disc 7-3), and Borodin's 
Symphony No. 2 (disc 7-4). The latter is coupled 
with competent rendition by Karl Rucht and the 
Chorus and Orchestra of Radio Berlin of the Poiovt- 
sian Dfces from Prince Igor, which is an im- 
provemcat over the Russian performance in the 
complete recording of this opera, though not in 
the class of Beecham’'s old 78 version. There's 
a nice atmosphere behind the chorus though the 
recording is lacking in the type of realism which 
this music can have in a real hi-fi job. I haven't 
heard the issues by Hermann Abendroth of the 
Brahms’ Third Symphony (disc 7-5) or the Schubert 
Unfinished coupled with Schumann's Manfred 
Overture, but if the recording is satisfactory they 
should be good buys, for Abendroth is a knowing 
conductor who has done some nice things for the 
phonograph in the past. 


Among Decca’s 4,000 series priced at $2.50 a 
disc) are a couple of Haydn Divertimenti excellently 
played by the London Baroque Ensemble con- 
ducted by Karl Haas (disc 4066). The first Diver- 
timento is the one with the slow movement upon 
which Brahms founded his famous orchestral 
variations. Another disc (4065) with excerpts 
from Mozart's Nozze di Figaro has some nice singing 
from Elfride Troetschel and Annelies Kupper but 
Josef Greindl’s singing of two of Figaro’s arias 
is unappealing to my ears. Disc 4064, called 
Concert Dances has a strange conglomeration of 
selections. It opens with a March and Fandango 
by Mozart which sustains interest, then comes a 
Wedding Waltz from Dohnanyi's Ballet Der Schleier 
der Pierrette which is too reminiscent of Gounod's 
— for comfort. It is followed by Waldteufel’s 

Espana Waltz and a piece called Dance of the Devils 
by a 19th-century minor Viennese composer, Georg 
Hellmesberger, who evidently listened to Saint- 
Saens’ Danse macabre too often. All these discs, 
deriving from Deutsche Grammophon, are wel! 
recorded. They should have notes on the envelope. 


There's a choral disc (4056) sung by the Wurt- 
temberg State Theatre directed by Ferdinand 
Leitner which deserves an A rating. The selections 
are from Beethoven's Fidelio, Wagner's Rienzi 
(wonder what that opera would sound like in its 
entirety) and Weber's Der Freischuetz. The Hun- 
garian conductor Ferenc Fricsay who is coming 
to this country this winter gives first-rate 
formances of Strauss’ waltzes Roses from the South} 
(disc 4042) and Morning Papers (disc 4062). Mr. | 
Leitner performs Wine, Women and Song and the | 
Emperor Waliz on the reverse faces of these discs. 
Leitner is not nearly as exciting as Fricsay and one 
resents the fact that Decca does not back up Fric- 
say with Fricsay. For the price these discs cannot 
be beaten and the several containing variously 
Wagner overtures (4061) Beethoven overtures 
(4041) and Weber overtures (4054 and 4057) are 
all competent jobs. —J.N. 
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Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 





New York City 
LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





Berkeley, Calif. 
ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 
IRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 


New ion Conn 
AVID DEAN SMITH 
On Street at Broadway 








Washington 
"He RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., 





Chicago, IIinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO.), Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Ollive Street 





Rochester, New Yor 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc 
Main at Elm 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


| G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
| 43-45 The Arcade 
| 
| 
| 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENSWANGER'S 
5884 Forbes St. at Shady Lane 





Reading, P. 
“LEWICKI- FIELD CO. 
The Classical Record Shop" 
550 Court Street 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 








Charleston, W. Va. 
| GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 
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WE want to give you this extra- 
ordinary L.P. record— 
FREE—to acquaint you with our 
fine high-fidelity releases. You will 
receive it by ordering any of the 
records below at.the Laholiouahiy 
low price of $1.50 each. A selection 
of the greatest music ever written, 
in internationally acclaimed per- 
formances. 

Ail records guaranteed equal in 
musical and technical quality to 


ON THIS AMAZING OFFER 


This Hi-Fidelity Recording of 


-MOZART’ 


fidelity reproduction; beauty of 
tone with virtual absence of sur- 
face noise. 


You Save 662%! 


You save over $3.00 per record 
on the usual price—/pecause we sell 
direct, and because of advanced 
production techniques which cut 
overhead to the bone. 

Order all the records of your 


choice now at this low price by 


SYMPHONY NO. 14 
IN A MAJOR 





records velling for more than three checking the boxes in coupon below. If not de- 
times their price. P. on the lighted your money will be ogee refunded. 


finest plastic. The last wordinhigh- You may keep the FREE Mozart record in any case! 
 ~——-————Mail This No-Risk Coupon TODAY!-———————~ 
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Musical Masterworks Society, Inc. ™ 
Dept. 339, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
no me FREE the L.P. Mozart recording, together with rec- 


ords checked below. I enclose ed for each record 


L: 


25¢ per record. for 


ed plus 
5 or more 





pping charge i 


( 
records ordered. ) If wot delighted, | may return any record in 5 


days for refund. 
CL) TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 
No. 4 ii) F Miner. Netherlands Phil- 
harmonic Orch. Walter Goehr, cond. 
(C) TCHAIKOVSKY: Piane Con- 
certo Mo. 1 in B-Fiat Minor. Mew- 
ton-'Voud, pianist; Musical Master- 
work: Symph. Orch.; Walter Goehr, 
cond. 
C) BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 
6 in C Minor. Utrecht Symph. Orch. 
Paul Hunperts, cond 
() BEETHOVEN: Sonata Neo. 9in 

A Major, “‘Kreutzer.”” Oliver Col- 
bentson, violinist; David Garvey, 
pianist. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 

8 im F Major. Winterthur 

Syagn. Orch.; Walter Goehr, 


BEETHOVEN: Two German 
Dances. Winterthur Symph. 
Orch.; Walter Goehr, cond. 
€-) BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in 
F Major. Zurich Tonhalle Orch, 
Otto Ackermann, cond. 
(1) BACH: ORGAN RECITAL. 
Teocata, Adiagio and Fugue in C 
Major; Toccata and Fugue in D 
Miner; Teceata in F Major. Alex- 
ander Schreiner, at Su.t Lake City 
Tabernacle organ. 
BACH: Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 4 in G. Winterthur 
Symph. Orch.; Walter Goehr, 
cond. 
, BACH: Brandenburg 
certo No. & in D. Winterthur 
Symph. Orch.; Walter Goehr, 
cond. 


ozart record is mine to keep in any case. 


CL) LALO: Symphonie E. 
Richardo Odnoposoff, violinist; Ut. 
recht Symphony Orch, Walter 
Goehr, cond. 


C’ MENDELSSOHN: Symphony 
No. 4in A Major. “‘italian.”’ Win- 
terthur Symph. Orch.; Clemens 
Dahindon, cond. 


C) MENDELSSOHN: Viclin Cen- 
certo in E Minor. L. Kaufman, vio- 
linist; Netherlands Philharmonic 
Orch. Otto Ackermann, cond. 


WAGNER: Die Meistersinger 

von Nuernberg. (Preludes to 

Acts | and 111). Zurich Ton- 
r>/ halie Orch.; Otto Ackermann, 
~ \ cond. 

WAGNER: Tannhauser 

(Overture). Zurich Tonhalle 

.Orch.; Otto Ackermann, cond. 


C) CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 
in F Minor. Mewton-Wood, pian- 
ist, Radio Zurich Orch. Walter 
Goehr, cond. 





HAYDN: Symphony No. 96 in 
D Major. “Miracte”. Winter- 
thur Symph. Orch. Walter 

(O¢ Goehr, cond. 

MAYDN: Isola Disabitata 
(Overture). Zurich Tonhaile 
Orch. Otto Ackermann, cand. 

() BIZET: Symphony in C Major. 

Utrecht Symph. Orch. Pauw Hup- 

perts, cond. 

() SCHUBERT: Symphony No. & 

in B-Flat Major. Winterthur 

Symph. Orch. Fritz Busch, cond. 
MOZART: Symphony No. 36 
in C Major, “Linz.” Winter- 
thur Symph. Orch. Walter 
Goehr, cond. 

—‘\ MOZ/.AT: German Dances 
Neos. 1 and §. Winterthur 
Symph. Orch.; Walter Goehr, 
cond. 

DUKAS: The 
prentice. 


MOUSSORGSKY: “Night on 

~) Bae Mountain. Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orch. Waiter 
Goehr, cond. 


(] MOZART: Piano Cencerte No. 


; Musical 
Orch. Walter Coohr, cond. 





Total No. of Records checked 


at $1.60 per record $ 


(if you order 5 or more 
records, WE pay shipping) 
TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 


MUSICAIL. MASTERWORKS SOCIETY, Inc.._——— 








